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“Lost Battalion” of the 77th Division 
By Captain Hurley E. Fuller, /nfantry 


HE siege of the so-called Lost 
Battalion of the 77th Division 


and the events which were re- 





sponsible for placing it in its unique 
position, have been generally misun- 
derstood throughout the Army. This 
misunderstanding had been responsi- 
ble for discounting, to a large degree, 
the magnificent achievements of the 
group of American Infantrymen who 
composed the unit which unjustly has 
‘*Lost Bat- 
talion.’’ But with the passing of some 


acquired the name of 


seven years sinee the fight in which 


that unit won for it- 


and the 368th Infantry (92d Division, 
colored), in that order from east to 
west. The latter unit with the 11th 
Cuirassiers a Pied (a regiment of the 
French Ist Dismounted Cavalry Di- 
vision) formed the Infantry compo 
nent of a reinforced brigade which 
operated under the French 38th Corps, 
and was charged with maintaining con 
tact between the flanks of the First 
Army and the Fourth 
French Army. The 368th Infantry 
was relieved during the night of Sep- 
October 1, by the 9th 


Cuirassiers a Pied 


American 


tember 30 





self a place among 


+} 


he proudest records 
of achievements by Among the 
American arms, the 
truth coneerning its 
exploits has at last 
heen revealed in the 
form of reliable docu- 


actions of American In- 
fantry in the World War 
was this battalion’s stand 
in the Argonne Forest 


French) after it had 
: advanced as far as 
manv heroic = : 

: Binarville. F rom 
that date until Oc 
tober 16, when the 
77th Division was re 
lieved in the line, 
there were no other 








ments, both American 
and German. It is with the hope of 
making known to the service the facts 
about the ‘‘Lost Battalion’’ as re- 
vealed by these documents that this 
article is written. 

When the attack of the First Amer 
lean Army was launched on the morn- 
ing of September 26, 1918, the front 
through that wooded area known as 
the Argonne Forest, was covered by 
the 28th Division, the 77th Division 


American troops on 
its left flank. 

The German front between the Aisne 
and Aire Rivers was held by the 2d 
Landwehr Division and the 76th Re 
serve Division in that order from east 
to west. Due to the pressure on both 
sides of the Argonne and in the forest 
itself, these divisions during the night 
of September 28-29, were forced to 
withdraw to a third defensive system 


which extended on the east from the 
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Map Number 1 








ridge southwest of Apremont (Chéne 
Tondu), along the ridge through to 
Bois de Apremont south of Rau. de la 
Fne. aux Charmes, across Rau. de 
Charlevaux and along the ridge south 
of that stream to the northeastward 
through la Palette Pavillion. This was 
a prepared trench system protected by 
wire. It was skillfully arranged and 
was augmented by an outpost zone in 
which machine gun nests played a 
prominent part. The exact location 
and extent of this trench system was 
not accurately determined by Allied 
aerial reconnaissance 
due to its natural protection from ob- 
servation by the dense forest. This 
same cause also rendered artillery sup- 
port diffieult for the troops operating 
against it. 

On October 1, the advance of the 
77th Division (as well as the 28th Di- 
vision on its right) had been stopped 
in front of this enemy line of resist- 
ance. 

Orders issued by the commanding 
general, 77th Division, for October 2, 
directed an advance by the whole di- 
vision beginning at 12.30 p. m. that 
day, with the object of reaching the 
ridge north of the Moulin de Charle- 
vaux-la Viergette Road about one and 
one-half kilometers north of the di- 
vision’s existing front, and consoli- 
dating on that line, after which prep- 
aration was to be made for a further 
advance. (See Map No. 1.) The ad- 
was to be made ‘‘without re- 
gard to losses or to exposed conditions 
of the flanks.’? The attack, behind a 
barrage, started on scheduled time 
along the whole divisional front. But 
stiff enemy resistance soon checked the 
advance except in the ease of six com- 
panies of the 308th Infantry and ele- 
ments of Companies C and D of the 


and American 


vance 


‘““Lost Battalion’’ 
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306th Machine Gun Battalion with 
nine guns, which managed to penetrate 
the enemy lines via the ravine in which 
a little creek flows north and empties 
into Charlevaux Creek near the mill 
of that name. As the troops advanced 
they left a chain of runner posts be- 
hind for the purpose of maintaining 
communication with the rear. Arriv- 
ing, about 5.30 p. m., upon the road 
which lay on the division’s objective, 
this foree dug in on the hillside south 
of the road in a narrow elliptical- 
shaped area about 300 yards long and 
60 yards wide, the left of the position 
being about 400 yards east of Charle 
vaux Mill (See Map No. 2). 

The senior officer present with the 
force which reached the division’s ob- 
jective on October 2, was Maj. Charles 
S. Whittlesey. He realized fully the 
danger of his advanced position, but 
orders to his command from higher au- 
thority were quite definite and positive 
to ‘‘hold the ground gained.’’ He, 
therefore, disposed his force so as to 
afford it as much protection as possible 
during the night and waited for the 
attacks of the remainder of the di- 
vision to bring them up also to the 
objective line. Messages were sent 
back by means of the chain of runner 
posts which gave definitely the loca- 
tion of the troops which had reached 
the objective. 

The 28th Division on October 2 
was unable to break through the en- 
emy line on Chéne Tondu Ridge. The 
French made an advance as far as the 
enemy trenches near le Palette Pavil- 
lion (one kilometer northeast of Binar- 
ville) but were subsequently, on the 
same day, driven back to their original 
jumping-off line which passed through 
Binarville. 

Late in the day on October 2, Com- 
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Map Number 2 


panies I, K, and M, 307th Infantry 
were ordered to push ahead via the 
same route passed over by Major Whit- 
tlesey’s force and support it until a 
new attack by the whole division could 
be launched. Only one of these com- 
panies (Company K, commanded by 
Capt. Nelson M. Holderman), 
ceeded in getting through the German 
This company after 
dark on the hillside south of Charle- 
vaux Creek, and opposite the area in 
which Major Whittlesey’s force was 
Here it remained during the 
rest of the night. Early in the morn- 
October 3, it 
vaux Creek, and reported to Major 


suc- 


lines. arrived 


dug in. 


ing of erossed Charle- 
Whittlesey who assigned it the eastern 
(right) end of the position chosen for 
defense. after the 
Company K, 307th Infantry, Major 
Whittlesey back Company E, 
308th Infantry for the of 
clearing away German resistance on 


Soon arrival of 


sent 
purpose 


the west side of the ravine through 


which the advance had been mack 
thus facilitate the advance of the 
of the division’s line, and also for th 
purpose of bringing up rations 

the enemy, during this time, had not 


He 


considerably his position on both sides 


been inactive. had strengthened 
of the ravine during the night, thoug! 
he did not destroy until nearly noo 
the chain of runner posts in the ravine 
which were serving as a connecting 
link between Major Whittlesey’s fore: 
and the rest of the division. Company 
E 
with superior numbers of the enem) 
this 


Wal 


was soon involved in a hard fight 


Approximately one platoon of 


company managed to fight its 
back to the remainder of the division 
while one officer and eighteen men r 
turned to Major Whittlesey’s force 
Patrols sent out discovered t! 
enemy was rapidly infiltrating around 
both flanks, and was taking u) 


Dos! 


tions the high ground sout! 


Charlevaux Creek. 


on 











‘Lest 





tle later on the same morning, 
vy K, 307th Infantry, was or- 
y Major Whittlesey to make a 
reconnaissance from its posi- 
south toward the front line of 
Division with the mission of 
the of the 


and to determine the strength 


contact with rest 
ation of the enemy on that side. 


erossing to the south 
vaux Creek and penetrating a 
able distance toward the south. 
nv K, became engaged in a hot 
rht with the enemy. It contin- 


progress, however, until it be- 


evident that it was surrounded 
a 
By 
' 
te f 
} 


The Hillside Held by the Battalion 


Battalion’? 


side of 
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by the enemy whose numerical superi 
ority was too great with which to cope 
Company K, therefore, fought its way 
back to its 
Charlevaux Creek, 
1.30 p. m. 

By noon on October 3, it became cer 
that Major Whittlesey’s 


was eut off and isolated 


starting point north of 


arriving there about 


tain force 
from the re 
then be 


of the 77th 


mainder of the division. It 
came the ‘‘ Lost Battalion’’ 
The 


and does injustice to that courageous 


Division. name is a misnomer, 
body of troops which was in no way 


lost, but was exactly where it was ot 


dered to be. 








oking north from the hillside south of Charlevaux Creek upon the position held 


the “Lost Battalion.” 


The cut marks the location of the Binarville-Apremont 
id, below which the battalion was located during the siege. 


Some of the fox 


holes are visible, though the picture was taken in 1919 
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The Valley of Charlevaux Creek 


Looking northwest from the hillside south of Charlevaux Creek toward Char\: 

vaux Mill (Min. de Charlevaux, Map No. 2). One of the buildings of the mi 

can be seen in the background. The cut to the right of the picture marks th 
left of the “Lost Battalion’s” position 


From about noon of October 3 to the 
evening of October 7, the only com- 
munication the ‘‘Lost Battalion’’ had 
with the remainder of the division was 
by means of five carrier pigeons, and 
ground panels for signaling airplanes. 
The last of the pigeons were released 
on October 4. Each of them carried 
back to the division pigeon loft mes- 
sages giving clearly and concisely the 
location of the ‘‘Lost Battalion’’ and 
the situation of the enemy in its im- 
mediate vicinity, as well as its desper- 
ate condition from lack of food, am- 
munition, and medical attention. 

The position of the ‘‘ Lost Battalion’’ 
was difficult to defend, but its mem- 
bers made the best of a very bad situ- 


ation. Fox holes were dug for 
positions so that an attack cou 
met as well as possible from al! 
tions. The machine guns were p 
on either end of the ellipse to prot: 
the flanks. The northern edge of t! 
narrow ellipse rested just south of t! 
Binarville-Apremont road. In this | 
cinity the road is near the crest o! 
ridge, the southern slopes of which 
been eut away somewhat in bui 
the road, leaving a steep embankm: 
in some places. Immediately nor' 
the road, the ridge rises very ste 
to its crest so as to form a sort of 
This afforded protection from 
frontal fire of the enemy’s art 
but it was no shelter from the fi 





Lost 





nenwerfers which he had placed 
h flanks. 

e guns opposite both flanks and 
r of the position which delivered 
rous enfilade and plunging fire 
the battalion. 

1 enemy successfully withstood 
the tremendous efforts of the remain- 
ler of the 77th Division to push its 
way to the relief of the ‘‘Lost Bat- 
talion’’ during the next four days. At- 
tacks by the French to turn the Ger- 
man position on the western edge of 
the forest were likewise unsuccessful. 

The Germans attacked the position 


The enemy also placed 


t 
} 


Cr 


of the ‘‘Lost Battalion’’ repeatedly 
but its defenders held their 
despite the fact that their ammunition 


ground 


was running low and their rations 


were entirely exhausted. The most 
of the enemy attacks were launched 
upon the northern side of the posi- 
tion held by the ‘‘Lost Battalion’’ 
cause on that side they could ad- 
ance closer before exposing them- 
selves to the fire of the American 
From the the 


enemy would have had to cross the 


emen. south, 
open valley of Charlevaux Creek, 
nd in that open space they fell 
an easy prey to the withering fire 
After a few 
trying to 
reach the Americans from that di- 


which greeted them. 


attempts, they ceased 


rection, but nevertheless the at- 
tacks which continued from the 
north and northeast were sup- 


ported by a galling fire from the 
German lines south of Charlevaux 
Creek. Time after time the Ger- 
mans erawled within about 50 or 
75 yards of the northern and north- 
stern edge of the American posi- 
n, and, after a very heavy bom- 
rdment by minenwerfers, gren- 
s and fire from machine guns, 


Battalion’’ 
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rose up and assaulted the Americans 
with the bayonet, but each time they 
were driven back leaving many of 
their dead and wounded on the hill 
side until, under cover of darkness, 
they would be evacuated. From thes: 


fallen Germans the Americans took 


rifles and ammunition to replenish 
their own fast diminishing supply. 
The the 


lines enemy 


presence within German 


of an organized force 


which persisted in resisting capture, 


was, to say the least, unusual. 
Strangely enough, such a_ situation 


seemed to create more interest in the 
German army than among the Amer 
From October 3, until the 


sattalion’’ 


ican troops. 


** Lost was relieved by 








Some of the Ground Held 


Looking toward the hillside held by the Bat- 
talion from the valley of Charlevaux Creek. 
This gives a better idea of the nature of 
the terrain and the slope of the hill than 
the picture on the preceding page. The 
picture shows the hill near the eastern part 
of the elliptical position shown on map 


» 


number 2 
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friendly troops on October 7, there leased by Major Whittlesey o 
appeared in the daily reports, both of 4 earried back the informatio, 
the Third and Fifth German Armies, friendly barrage was falling 
comments about the surrounded Amer- position. 


ican force and the results of the efforts The force of approximate}, 


by German troops to capture it. cers and men who wer surt 
The only source of water supply was had dwindled to about half t} 
the slimy Charlevaux Creek which _ ber of effectives by the morning 
trickled down the little valley in rear tober 7. Many of the wound 
of the position. This was constantly hit more than once after r 
under observation by the enemy dur- wounds which had originall) 
ing the day and swept by machine gun them casualties. There was no | 
fire at night. Many members of the officer with the force and no m 
battalion were killed or wounded go- material except the secant sup; 
ing to and from this creek for water. ried by the three enlisted medica 
Since only part of the troops in the who had accompanied the fore 
‘*Lost Battalion’’ brought reserve ra- was frequently necessary to us 
tions with them into the beleaguered soaked bandages from the dead to 
position, the food supply was entirely up fresh wounds of the living 
exhausted after noon of October 3. spiral puttees worn by the me 
From that time until the battalion was were used as bandages. The suffe: 
relieved on the evening of October 7, of the wounded was magnified }) 
its troops endured severe suffering scarcity of water and the pangs ot 
from hunger. Frequent attempts by hunger. They also suffered mu 
friendly airplanes to drop parcels of from the cold, since the battalion 
food upon the besieged position did neither overcoats nor blankets. The 
not relieve the situation. This food dead were buried after enormous dift 
fell each time among the enemy and eulties in digging graves in th 
wholly out of reach of the Americans. rocky hillside with only Infant: 
A number of casualties occurred among trenching tools. 
the Americans from attempts to get Leaving the ‘‘ Lost Battalion’’ fo 
this food in the places where it moment, let us take a glance at w! 
dropped. was being done by friendly troops ir 
On October 4 the fire from friendly its neighborhood. The rest of th 
artillery fell direetly on the ‘‘Lost 77th Division and the brigade of tl: 
Battalion’’ and produced a number of 28th Division opposite Chéne Tondu 
vasualties. This artillery shelling from ridge had launched repeated attacks 
friendly guns, was inexcusable, inas- from day to day, but was unsuccess 
much as a number of messages had _ in breaking through the enemy’s lin 
been sent back to division headquar- Attacks by the French, also, had 
ters by carrier pigeon in which the lo- resulted in gaining any ground nort! 
cation of the ‘‘Lost Battalion’’ was ac- of the road which runs due east from 
curately described by map coordinates, ‘ Binarville into the forest (See M 
and the beleaguered foree had been No. 1). But the right brigade o! 
seen and reported by friendly air- 28th Division, and the 1st Divisio 
planes. In fact, the last pigeon re- its right succeeded on October 4 a: 








ancing east of the Aire River 

e which ran generally eastward 

m a point about 600 yards south of 
Fléville. This advance necessitated a 
anve in the front of the German 2d 
which 
line 
vest of the Aire River and face 
south along Chéne 
The boundary between 


Landwehr Division was now 


oreed to oceupy a along the 
east as well as 


Tondu ridge. 
the German 76th Reserve Division was 


moved farther east, permitting one 
brigade of that unit to occupy the 
western part of the front formerly 


held by the German 2d Landwehr Di- 
vision. 

From the heights west of the Meuse, 
the enemy was able to deliver a par- 
ticularly destructive flanking fire not 
only upon the 28th and Ist Divisions 
whose sectors lay just east of the Aire 
River, but also upon the American di- 
visions whose sectors lay farther east. 
Such a situation rendered a further 
advanee in the area immediately east 
of the Aire River impractical. 

The hostile position in the Argonne 
Forest had an obvious weakness. There 
was only one road running north and 
south through the forest which could 
he used by supply transportation. It 
ran through Mareq and le Besogne, 
thenee to the east of the ridge about 
one kilometer west of Cornay, and 
thence in a slightly southeasterly di- 
rection through the forest. This road 
was supplemented by two narrow 
gauge railways which crossed at a 
point about two kilometers west of 
Chatel Chéhéry. These lines of com- 
munication were dangerously near the 
Ameriean line and the German 2d 
Landwehr Division and its supporting 
troops, as well as the left brigade of 
the German 76th Reserve Division, 


were dependent upon them for their 


‘Lost Battalion’ 
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supplies. An offensive which threat 
ened to cut them would, therefore, 


necessarily force a withdrawal toward 
the northern end of the forest by those 
units. 

News of the plight of the ‘‘ Lost Bat- 
talion’’ had spread to the headquarters 
of the 1st Corps and First Army, and 
considerable anxiety was felt about it. 
Also, something had to be done to re- 
lieve the trying situation on the flanks 
of the 1st and 28th Divisions. It was 
decided, that the 82d Di- 
vision which was in reserve of the Ist 
Corps, would, in conjunction with the 
55th Brigade, 28th Division, launch an 
attack on the morning of October 7, 


therefore, 


against the enemy’s positions west of 
the Aire River between Cornay and 
Cote 244 with the mission of cutting 
the road and narrow gauge railways 
which lay about two kilometers west 
of the Aire River. Accordingly, the 
163d Brigade (82d Division), with the 
55th Brigade on its left, 
crossing of the Aire River on 
morning of October 7, 


foreed a 
the 
and by noon, 
after a hard fight, sueceeded in driv- 
ing the enemy from Hill 180 and Hill 
223 between Cornay and Chatel Ché- 
héry, and in gaining the eastern half 
of Cote 244. These units were able to 
penetrate no farther west on October 
7, but this advance had brought about 
favorable results. By noon of October 
7, the troops of the German 2d Land- 
wehr Division facing the 28th Division 
on Chéne Tondu ridge, and the left 
brigade of the German 76th Reserve 
Division which faced the right brigade 
of the 77th Division, began their with- 
drawal to another line of resistance 
which ran generally along the high 
ridges from Cornay to the ridge in the 
Bois de Lancon. 

The the Ar 


American attacks in 
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gonne Forest were being heavily 
pressed simultaneously with the attack 
on the east face of the forest. When 
the resistance lessened, the adjoining 
brigades of the 28th and 77th Divisions 
pressed forward; but their progress 
was not rapid. The enemy had left 
behind enough machine gun nests and 


snipers to make the going tedious. 


Survivors of the 


The right brigade of the German 76th 
Reserve Division which faced the left 
brigade of the 77th Division and the 
right flank of the Fourth French army 
did not withdraw on October 7. Its 
line of communication to the rear 
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While these things were t1 
Major W) 
foree was anxiously listening 
machine gun and rifle fire w! 
drawing nearer from the sout] 
During the late afternoon o! 
7, the Germans sent a captured 
of the ‘‘Lost Battalion’’ 
Whittlesey with the following 


on October 7, 


“Lost Battalion” 


To the Commanding Officer—l1 
77th American Division. 
Sir: 
The bearer of this present, P: 
aida has been taken 
by us. 


prison 
He refused to give the Ger 


man Intelligence Officer any answer t 
his questions, and is quite an hono! 
fellow, doing honor to his fathe: 
in the strictest sense of the word 

He has been charged, agains‘ 
will, believing that he is doing wro! 
to his country, to carry forward t! 
present letter to the officer in charg: 
of the battalion of the 77th Div 
with the purpose to recommend 
commander to surrender wit! 
forces, as it would be quite use| 


which lay along the good road in the 
valley of the Aisne River was not 
threatened. It therefore continued to 
maintain such a stubborn defense of its 
position running generally northwest 
and southeast through Palette Pavil- 
lion that the attack of the left elements 
of the 77th Division and the French 
Ist Dismounted Cavalry Division made 
no gains on October 7. 
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iny more, in view of the present 
conditions. 

The suffering of your wounded men 
can be heard over here in the German 
lines, and we are appealing to your 
humane sentiments to stop. A white 
fag shown by one of your men will 
tell us that you agree with these con- 
ditions. Please treat Private 
ss an honorable man. He is quite a 
soldier. We envy you. 

The German Commanding Officer. 


resist 


Soon the contents of the German 
message was passed from man to man 
throughout the ‘‘Lost Battalion.’’ The 
white panels which had been spread on 
the hillside to signal friendly airplanes 
were taken up in order that no white 
thing would be showing in the Ameri- 
ean position. The message was not an- 
swered except by verbal challenges of 
men of the ‘‘Lost Battalion’’ to the 
Germans to ‘‘ecome over and get us.”’ 
The message was construed as a warn- 
ing of an impending attack, and such 
preparations as possible were made to 
meet it. 

The enemy had arranged for a spe- 
cially prepared attack upon the ‘‘ Lost 
Battalion’? during the afternoon of 
October 7. The Ist Company, 252d In- 
fantry, and the 7th Company, 25th 
Infantry, both of the German 76th Re- 
serve Division, were told off for the at- 
tack. These were to be assisted by 
shock troops of the 2d Storm Battalion, 
moved up from Langon especially for 
that purpose. This force was aug- 
mented by five flame throwers and at 
least two minenwerfers. 

After waiting about half an hour for 
a reply to his message, and receiving 
nothing but derisive and challenging 
shouts from the Americans, the enemy 
directed against the position of the 


battalion a terrific fire from machine 
guns, mortars and grenades. Against 
Company K, 307th Infantry and Com- 
pany G, 308th Infantry which held the 
eastern end of the ellipse, he also pro- 
jected liquid fire from his five flame 
throwers. Instead of becoming de- 
moralized by the liquid flame attack, a 
number of these men rushed out to a 
new firing position on the hillside a 
short distance to the northeast from 
which they killed with their rifle fire 
several of the Germans who were oper- 
ating the flame, throwers. 

After this galling bombardment had 
lasted for some minutes, the German 
units mentioned above launched upon 
the Americans from the north and 
northeast the fiercest attack to which it 
had thus far been subjected. But the 
remnants of that immortal force rose 
up to meet him. Even the wounded, too 
weak to stand, dragged themselves to 
places where they could fire upon the 
enemy. After a sharp struggle, the 
Germans were again driven off, leav- 
ing many of their dead and wounded. 
But this last effort had cost the ‘‘ Lost 
Battalion”’’ also a heavy toll; another 
such attack would probably have re- 
sulted in its annihilation. 

Soon after this last attack the Ger- 
mans could be seen on both sides hur- 
rying to the rear. The sharp crack of 
rifle fire and the familiar rattle of 
Chauchat rifles grew nearer and 
nearer, and presently small groups of 
American Infantry came in sight at 
different points toward the southeast, 
pursuing the retreating enemy. Soon 
these small groups were followed by 
more khaki-clad soldiers of the 307th 
Infantry who had come to the relief 
of the ‘‘Lost Battalion’? and were 





‘The soldier who carried the message was Private Lowell R. Hollingshead, Company 
H, 308th Infantry. 





‘Lost Battalion’ 


General Pershing decorating officers and men of the battalion with the Congres 
sional Medal of Honor. The Commander-in-Chief is shown pinning the medal on 
Capt. George C. McMurtry 


pressing on beyond. By 7.00 p.m., Oc- ing untold suffering from hunge: 
tober 7, the battalion’s remnants had wounds, valiantly stood its g1 
been entirely relieved and was again § against the repeated attacks of a 1 
surrounded by friends instead of numerically superior enemy who 
enemies. positions of the greatest tactica 
The fight of the ‘‘Lost Battalion’’ vantage. For five days and four: 
stands out as one of the most heroic in- the handful of American Infant: 
cidents of the World War. It will fought almost continually to 
take its place in our history as an capture and gloriously upheld 


event to which we will point with as proud traditions of Americar 


much pride as the siege of the Alama Of more than 600 who entered th« 
and Custer’s last fight. Disdaining all _ sition of the ‘‘ Lost Battalion’’ on 
thought of surrender, this detachment were able to walk back to food 
of American Infantry, although endur- rest on the night of October 7-8 
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The Enveloping Attack 


By Lieutenant Colonel Wilson B. Burtt, /nfantry 


\N view of the early translation 
of the ‘‘Collected Writings’’' 
of the famous chief of the Ger- 
man general staff, Count Alfred von 





schlieffen, a brief statement of his in- 
structions or conversations upon Can- 
ae will be of interest and value to 
every officer. 

It was said by German officers that 
their army in 1914 was ‘‘steeped in the 
linctrine of Von Sehlieffen.’’ Yet the 

ure of the German advance into 
France at the beginning of the World 
War has been aseribed to Moltke’s 
neglect of the plan 


Aufidus (Ofanto) River in the vicinity 
of the village of Cannae, situated near 
the mouth of the river and opposite 
the troops of Consul Terrentius Varro. 
The latter, to whom had been trans- 
ferred by the other consul, Aemilius 
Paulus, the daily alternating com- 
mandership, had 55,000 heavily armed 
men, 8,000 lightly armed men, and 6, 
000 mounted men. In the two forti 
fied camps 2,600 heavily armed men, 
7,400 lightly armed men were at his 
further disposition, so that the total 
strength of the Roman army amounted 

to 79,000 men. 
Hannibal had at his disposition only 
32,000 heavily armed 





hased on Von Schlief- 


men, 8,000 lightly 


; ' . — armed men and 10,- 
en's doctrine. ‘I he doctrines of Von 000 vienna nets Cow 

rhese statements Schlieffen on the envel- a total strength of 
n one form or an- opment are worthy of 50,000 men. His po 
ther have appeared careful consideration sition, with a consid 
« often and have and study by all erably superior en 
been so frequently re- militar y students emy in his front and 


peated that Amer- 


the sea in his rear, 





——— 1 was by no means a 





cans ought to know 


exactly what is meant by this doctrine. 


Heretofore, it has not been possible to 
examine the nature of the doctrine be- 
cause so few of our officers have a 
reading knowledge of German, and the 
following extracts will, it is hoped, 
serve to ereate a desire on the part of 
our thoughtful officers to own the com- 
plete translated work. 


THE BATTLE OF CANNAE 
In the essay upon ‘‘Cannae,’’ the 
is deseribed as follows: 


The army of Hannibal, fronting 
west, stood on August 2, 216 B. C. 
the Apulian plain to the left of the 


blished by E. S. Mittler & Son, Berlin, 1913. 


favorable one. But 
the Roman consul, Paulus, in coneur 
renee with Proconsul Servilius, wished 
to avoid a battle. Both feared the su 
perior Carthaginian cavalry to which 
Hannibal particularly owed his vie 
tories on the Ticinus, on the Trebia, 
and at Lake Trasimene. 

Consul Varro, however, wished to 
seek a decision and avenge the defeats 
suffered. He counted on the superi 
ority of his 55,000 heavily armed men 
against the 32,000 hostile ones, consist 
ing of only 12,000 Carthaginians and 
22,000 Iberians and Gauls who, in 
equipment and training, could not be 
considered as auxiliaries of full value. 
(The Iberians and Gauls had as de- 
fensive equipment only helmets and 
large shields instead of full heavy 
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equipment of hel- 
met, breastplate, 
legplates, round 
shield, spear and 
short sword.) 

In order to give 
increased energy to 
the attack, Consul 
Varro gave his 
army a new battle 
formation. The 
heavily armed men 
would, according to 
regulations, have 
been formed in 
three lines, in close 
formation, the two 
foremost lines in 
equal strength with 
4,000 men in front, 
and a total depth 
of twelve files. (The 
formation into lines 
was not made in 
one connected line, 
but in six-file mani- 
ple columns with 
short intervals.) 
The third line im- 
mediately in the 
rear would be only 
half strength, in 
160 equally distrib- 
uted columns of 60 
men each. (Ten in 
line, six deep.) This 
whole threeline / 
formation of eight- 
een files depth appeared too broad to 
Consul Varro and it was deepened 
into thirty-six files depth with a front 
of 1,600 men. (Both formations, the 
broad as well as the deep, required 
57,600 men. There was lacking 2,600 
from the regulation strength.) The 
cavalry was placed on the wings. 

The lightly armed troops, destined 
to begin the combat, to envelop the 
enemy and to support the cavalry, 
were not much considered by either 
side. 
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JAGRAMMATIC SKETCH 
- os THE BATTLE 


CANNAE. 


FINAL POSITION 


OCANNAE 


Hannibal opposed to the enemy's 
front only his 20,000 Iberians and 
Gauls, which might have been twelv: 
files deep. 

The greater part of his cavalry, un 
der Hasdrubal, was placed on thie left 
wing, and the light Numidian cavalry 
on the right. In rear of this cavalry 
the 12,000 heavily armed Carthaginian 
Infantry was formed, equally divided 
between the two wings. 

Both armies advanced against each 
other. Hasdrubal overpowered thi 





Editor’s Note—We are indebted to Harcourt, Brace & Co., for the reproduction of 


the plate on this page. 
Nickerson and Wright. 


The plate appears in their book, “Warfare,” by Spaulding 
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hostile cavalry on the Roman 
flank. The Romans were over- 
whelmed, thrown into the Aufidus, or 
attered. Hasdrubal then turned the 
hostile Infantry and advanced against 
the Roman eavalry on the wing— 
which, until then, had only skirmished 
with the Numidian light horse—at- 
tacked on both sides. The Roman cav- 
airy was here also completely routed. 
After the destruction of the hostile 
cavalry, Hasdrubal turned against the 
rear of the Roman Infantry phalanx. 

In the meantime both Infantry 
masses had advaneed. The Iberians 
and Gallie auxiliary forees (with their 
twelve file depth) were thrown back 
at the impact, not as much on account 
of the strength of the attack of the 
thirty-six Roman files as on account of 
ihe inferior armament and lesser train- 
ing in close combat. 

The advance of the Romans was, 
checked as soon as the 
Carthaginian’ flanking echelons kept 
back so far, came up and attacked the 
enemy on the right and left, and as 
scon as Hasdrubal’s cavalry threatened 
the Roman rear. 

The third Roman line turned back, 
the maniples (six files) of both wings 
moved outward. The long entire rec- 
tangle, fronting all sides, was forced to 
halt. It was being attacked on all 
sides by the hostile Infantry with short 
swords and by the cavalry with jave- 
lins, arrows and sling shots, never miss- 
ing in the compact mass. 

The Romans were constantly pushed 
back and erowded together. Without 
weapons and without aid, they ex- 
pected death. Hannibal, his heart full 
of hatred, ecireled the arena of the 
bloody work, encouraging the zealous, 
lashing on the sluggish. His soldiers 
desisted only hours later weary of 
slaughter. They took the remaining 
3,000 men prisoners. On a narrow 
area 48,000 corpses lay in heaps. Both 
Consul Paulus and Proconsul Servilius 
had fallen. Consul Varro had escaped 
with a few cavalrymen, a few of the 
heavily armed men, and the greater 
part of the lightly armed men. Thou- 


weake 


right 


however, 


sands fell into the hands of the victors 
in the village of Cannae and in both 
camps. The conquerors lost about 
6,000 men, mostly Iberians and Gauls. 

A battle of complete extermination 
had been fought, most wonderfully 
through the fact that, in spite of all 
theories, it had been won by a numeri- 
eal inferiority. 


VON SCHLIEFFEN ’S COMMENTS 

Clausewitz said, ‘‘Concentric action 
against the enemy behooves the 
weaker,’’ and Napoleon taught, ‘‘The 
weaker must not turn both wings 
simultaneously.’’ The weaker Hanni- 
bal had, however, acted concentrically, 
though in an unseemly way, and 
turned not only both wings but even 
the rear of the enemy. 

Arms and the mode of combat have 
undergone a complete change during 
these two thousand years. No attack 
now takes place at close quarters with 
short swords, but firing is used at thou- 
sands of meters range. The bow has 
been replaced by the recoil gun, the 
sling shot by the machine gun. Capit- 
ulations have taken the place of 
slaughter. 

Still the greater conditions of war- 
fare have remained unchanged. The 
battle of extermination may be fought 
today according to the same plan, as 
elaborated by Hannibal in long forgot- 
ten times. 

The hostile front is not the aim of 
the principal attack. It is not against 
that point that the troops should be 
massed and the reserves disposed; the 
essential thing is to crush the flanks. 

The wings ought not to be sought at 
the advanced flank points of the front, 
but along the entire depth and exten- 
sion of the hostile formation. The ex- 
termination is completed by an attack 
against the rear of the enemy. The 


cavalry here plays the principal réle. 
It need not attack ‘‘intact Infantry,”’ 
but may wreak havoc among the hostile 
masses by long range fire. 

A condition of success lies, it is true 
in a deep formation of the hostile 
forces with shortened front through 
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massing of reserves, thus deepening the 
flanks and number of 
combatants inae- 
tivity. 

It was Hannibal’s good luck to have 
him Consul Varro, who 
eliminated his superiority by disposing 
his Infantry thirty-six men deep. 

At all times have there been found 
army leaders of but not 
during the period when Prussia most 
desired them. 


inereasing the 
forced to remain in 


r pposed to 


his school, 


FREDERICK AND NAPOLEON 


Count Schlieffen in his essay then 


proceeds to a discussion of the prin- 


ciples employed by Frederick the Great 
at Leuthen and Zorndorf and by Na- 
poleon in the campaigns and battles of 
Jena, Marengo, Freidland, Austerlitz, 
Moscow and Waterloo. 

In themselves these discussions are 
worthy of the attention of every mili- 
tary student, for nowhere else will the 
essentials of campaigns and battles be 
found, stripped of all literary padding, 
and set forth in terse military form 
by a master of the art of war. 

With reference to these, the essay 


continues: 


It may be seen from all the battles 
won or lost by Frederick the Great, 
that his aim was to attack from the 
very beginning a flank or even the 
rear of the enemy, to push him, if pos- 
sible against an insurmountable ob- 
stacle and then to annihilate him by 
enveloping one or both of his flanks. 

A similar intention will be found in 
Napoleon. Turning movements ex- 
ecuted by Frederick in the immediate 
vicinity of the battlefield within a few 
hours, were begun by the Corsican days 
and weeks in advance and extended 
over vast areas. A surprise could not 
be thus attained. This was not neces- 
sary, however. The mass of troops at 
the disposition of Napoleon assured 
victory and eliminated from his battles, 
with similar fronts, the venturesome- 
ness of Frederick’s combats. 
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The day of Prussian-Eylay 
turning point in Napoleon’s 
general. The series of ay 
battles—Marengo, U1|m. 
Jena—does not continue. 
paigns of Pultusk, planned 
similar to that of Jena, had n 
completely. Friedland (JJ 
1807) may still be consider 
cessful battle of annihilation 
poleon could not attribute thi 
in full to himself. The en 
prepared the success too we 

Moltke said, ‘‘The junctio: 
arate armies on the battlefie! 
sider the greatest feat which 
leadership can achieve.’’ 

Napoleon succumbed under t! 
demand on the leader at Leipsig 
a second time at Waterloo. 

Napoleon several times more | 
occasion to fight an annihilatio: 
tle. The attempt failed before Smo 
lensk because of the length « 
marching column, the development ai 
deployment of which took up too n 
time. During the days befor 
den he gave up timidly a plan 
had been elaborated with genius 
more did the spirit of the victor o 
Marengo awaken before Montmira 
Napoleon gave up the turning of on 
flank and the eutting of the lin 
retreat and the combat with chang 
front. From that time on he went 
rectly at his aim. This brought | 
to frontal attacks and 
piercing. 

Not all Napoleon’s later battles wer 
pure frontal combats. The superio: 
forces at his disposition, the cons 
quently larger front, and the envel 
ing wings helped him at Wagram 
surround the enemy and to achiev 
suecess which could hardly have bee 
obtained by attacks in masses agi! 
the Austrian front. 

Even now, separated army cet 
ments have the beloved habit o1 
ing together before the enemy's 
before starting the attack. In 
to counteract this, it behooves t 
perior leader to see that the ine\ 
disparity in time between the 


attempts 





The 





one it before the front and of the 
thet it in flank or rear be as short 
le and give orders adequate 
the purpose. Even Napoleon had 
ved this problem entirely. 
fhis much has to be recognized—a 
ontal attack must take place simul 
vy with a flank attack. The en- 
my must be fully occupied so as to be 
wholly unable to avoid the flank attack. 

It is impossible to recognize the Na- 
oleon of 1800, 1805 and 1807 in the 
Napoleon of the June days of 1815. 
The general who wavered on the 15th 
nd 16th if a eorps had to be sent 
ither or thither, right or left, was not 
man with the eagle eye, who, after 
ong march started in the evening 
order to rush. at Friedland like a 
tier On its prey. 

The Emperor who, in the forenoon 

the 18th, slowly restored the order 

battle and found time to hold a re- 
view, was not the man of wise power 
and energy who called out to his mar- 
‘‘activité, activité, vitesse,’’ and 
in the night of Oetober 14, 1807, torch 
in hand, made his artillery climb the 
steep Landgrafen Hill. 

The Master of Warfare, who sent 
first the Infantry, then the cavalry 
vainst Wellington’s front was not the 
(iod of Battles who, at Austerlitz, 
down with his entire army 
against the flank of the enemy. As 
suredly not. For he himself had said 
in 1797, ‘‘One ages rapidly on battle- 
fields’’—and at the time he said it, he 
was in the second year of his career as 
i field marshal. 

Napoleon had gradually turned 
from the battles of annihilation; had 
left the road which brought him to his 
great victories. His opponents took 
hold of the abandoned weapon hesi- 
tatingly and eautiously. The rdoles 
were changed. 

With Waterloo we returned again 
to Marengo after the lapse of 15 years. 
loubtful, yes, more than doubtful was 
the combat on the front. Then came 
the deadly blow against the flank. A 
part of Cannae, not a full Cannae, but 
still a very suecessful part. One bat- 


SDals, 


swept 
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tlefield served as 
through which 
coronation hall.’’ The other led to St 
Helena. The assembling of the separ- 
ate armies on the field of battle was the 
problem, often vainly striven after, 
fortunately solved in both battles. 


anteroom 
entered the 


THE ELDER VON MOLTKE 
In the course of the discussion of the 
campaigns of the elder Von Moltke we 
find the following: 


The suecess obtained by the Prus 
sians, could have been at 
tained if Moltke’s simple plan 
had been adopted. But the Prussian 
generals, notwithstanding their promi 
nence and excellence, could not enter 
into the cycle of ideas of the gray 
haired theorist who had never com 
manded even a company. They held 
te the views they had absorbed from 
Napoleonic principles which they had 
misunderstood and from experience 
gleaned in time of peace on maneuve! 
grounds. These did not teach them an- 
nihilation battles, pursuits, turning 
movements and similar phantasies. 

The enemy occupies a position, the 


other, having one or two battalions 
more than the former, attacks. The 
defeated retreats. The victor allows 


him to go his way and turns to the 
problem for the maneuver 
day. 

The idea of annihilating the enemy, 
which completely absorbed Moltke, was 
not fathomed by the subordinate com 
manders. They understood the prob- 
lem before them to lie in the junction 
of the separated armies. In this they 
agreed with Moltke. But he wished to 
see the opponent within the circle of 
the united armies, while they were 
willing to leave it to the enemy to con 
centrate his forces where he desired. 
Once the armies were concentrated, no 
matter where, it could than be decided 
whether to accept battle or not. 

The idea of a complete surrounding 
and annihilation of the enemy was too 
foreign to the Prussian generals to a! 
low Moltke’s simple and grand plan to 


following 
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sueceed. The enemy was only pushed 


back. 

The generation of 1870 lived on Na- 
poleonic traditions. But what had been 
borrowed from the treasure trove of 
the Great War Lord’s campaigns was 
not taken from the period of his great 
victories from Marengo to Friedland, 
but from the period subsequent to the 
Russian defeat. 

It was left unheeded that Ulm had 
been won by a tremendous turning 
movement, Jena by wide encircling 
wings, Austerlitz and Friedland by at- 
tacks against one flank, and Marengo 
by attacks on both. 

Imagination was excited by the gi- 
gantie attack of Leipzig on October 16 
| against the center of the enemy and by 
the repeated attempts at Waterloo to 
pierce the English front. It was for- 
gotten, through their very magnitude, 
that these attacks had miscarried and 
brought about the tragic end of the 
Corsican. 

Since that time an incontrovertible 
condition of victory was the massing 
of troops before battle. Marches to be 
executed in deep, dense columns, the 
army assembled in narrow, deep 
masses. 

Napoleon declared, when he found 
himself in the minority in the autumn 
of 1813, that the weakest and decisive 
point was the front, and assembled 
against it his not inconsiderable forces. 
An heroic, a superhuman attack, an 
annihilating piercing should be exe- 
cuted. The future depended on it, it 
had to decide if ‘‘the world was to be 
turned upside down once more.’’ The 
monstrous attack broke as so many of 
those preceding it had done. And then 
the inevitable occurred. The man who 
did not wish to surround, was sur- 
rounded on both sides, pressed to- 
gether, encircled and would have been 
annihilated if, for pale fear, the terror 
inspiring one had not left a back door 
open. 

This much is sure, be he stronger or 
weaker, he who does not want to turn 
both flanks, will or can be turned on 
both flanks, and he who limits himself 
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to attacking one flank op! 
himself to the danger of bein: 
on the other. (A hostile 4 
be securely protected and by 
able. Measures to ward off ¢! 
of being attacked by it, must 
less be taken by the aggresso 
Hannibal consequently did 
force the front at Cannae, but 
its strength down to one-third 
of the enemy. This caused | 
front to be driven back by | 
pressure of the hostile mass. S 
the easier was it for the outf! 
Carthaginian wings to advance 
the opposing Roman flanks and 
stop both retreat and pursuit 


THE PRINCIPLES APPLIED To) 


Toward the close of the essay, ( 
Schlieffen says: 


Today also, as at Cannae, « 
center, with a few reinforcements 
though with a large number o 
tridges—be reduced and stil! 
with success. 

Even today ean the flanks extend 
for an annihilating embrace and sti! 
it is possible to hope that the enem) 
like Varro at Cannae, Napoleon 
Leipzig, Benedek at Kéniggratz, 
assemble more or less in mass. 

It should not be forgotten that the 
enemy will take counter measures 
against such turning movements ani 
flank attacks. Hence a modern battle 
more than ever will be a struggle for 
the flanks. 

In the struggle for the flanks, lh 
wins whose last reserve is not behind 
the front, but on the extreme wing. It 
can not be brought thither when th: 
eagle eye of the commander recognizes 
the decisive point in the midst of the 
turmoil raging over many square 
miles, but it must be brought there 
during the march into battle, th 
march from the unloading stations, <i 
rected there from the railway trans 
ports, 

It is claimed that it is quite um 
necessary to resort to such envelop 
ments and struggles for the flanks 














The enemy will assemble his reserves, 
nierce with his masses the front which 
had melted meanwhile to nothing, and 
an end to everything. This was 
the plan of Varro that served him so 


Aecording to the principle of Can- 
nae, a broad battle line goes forth 
against a@ narrower but generally 
deeper one. The over-lapping wings 
turn against the flanks, the cavalry 
preceding them, against the rear. 
~ Should the flanks be separated from 
the center, for some reason or other, 
t is not neeessary to assemble them 
against the latter in order to continue 
jointly the mareh for a surrounding at- 
tack because they (the wings) ean im- 
mediately advanee by the shortest road 
against flank or rear. 

This is what Moltke ealled ‘‘the 
junction of separate units on the field 
of battle,’’? and deelares it the highest 
achievement of a general. It is also 
the most effeetive and, of course, the 
most risky. Most generals and almost 
all less able commanders apprehend 
the danger of the units being defeated 
hefore their junction and zealously en- 
deavor to achieve the junction of the 
separate units and on the battlefield 
itself, but as long as possible before the 
battle. In this manner they relinquish 
the decisive result and must be satis- 
fied with a lesser, or with no result 
whatever. 

A CANNAE IS A RARITY 


A complete battle of Cannae is 
rarely met in history. For its achieve- 
ment a Hannibal is needed on the one 
side and a Varro on the other, both 
cooperating for the attainment of the 
great goal. 

A Hannibal must possess, if not a 
superiority of numbers, the knowledge 
how to ereate one. It is desirable for 
this purpose that the general combine 
in himself something of a Scharnhorst, 
a Frederick William, to weld together 
a strong army; of a Moltke, to assem- 
ble it solely against the principal en- 
emy; of a Frederick the Great, to 
bring all his guns and rifles into action ; 
of » Frederick the Great or Napoleon, 
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to direct the principal attack against 
the flank or rear; of a Frederick the 
Great or Moltke, to replace the absent 
Hasdrubal by a natural obstacle or the 
frontier of a neutral state, 

Lastly, there are needed subordinate 
commanders, well trained in their pro- 
fession, and able to comprehend the 
intentions of their chief. 

A Torrentius Varro has a great 
army, but does not do his best to in- 
crease and train it. He does not as- 
semble his forces against the principal 
enemy. He does not wish to vanquish 
by fire superiority from several sides, 
but by the weight of masses in narrow 
and deep formations selecting for at 
tack the hostile front as being the side 
most capable of resistance. 

All these desirable conditions will 
not be found combined on either side. 
A few of Hannibal’s qualities and 
some of the means at his disposal have 
been possessed by other generals. 

Torrentius Varro, on the other side, 
was always the product of the school. 
Thus it happened that though no real 
Cannae, with the exception of Sedan, 
has been fought, there has been a whole 
series of nearly annihilating battles, 
and these have always been found at 
the turning points of history. 


TANNENBERG AN ENVELOPMENT 


In no place will there be met a dog- 
matie statement of the doctrine. It is 
to be found only after study, ponder- 
ing, and thinking. No one better than 
Count Schlieffen knew that it could not 
be a ‘‘normal’”’ or pattern which would 
serve as a guide in all actions. 

It was simply something to be striven 
for—an ideal. Only once in the World 
War was an approximation made to it. 
This was the campaign in East Prus- 
sia in 1914 ending in the battle of Tan- 
nenberg. We should study that min- 
utely for its lessons are fruitful and 
we should know them. 


The fate of the republic can never 
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Z 
be more secure than it will be if our seeds of suecess for our a 
officers are thoroughly imbued with a where even with inferior fore 


doctrine. of war which has in it the’ tion, based on an ideal. ean 


D 


Our Funny Pacifists 

The Rey. S. P. Cadman, president of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, spoke 
Sunday, April 18, at the Bedford branch of the 
Brooklyn Y. M. C. A. His subject was ‘‘ Disarma- 
ment and World Peace,’’ and he attacked the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps as ‘‘encouraging be- 
lief in violence as the final resort in international 
difficulties. ’’ 

Dr. Cadman said that he was not an out-and-out 
pacifist, but to us he is one of the oddest of them. 
* aa # 

It is difficult for reasonable men to keep their 
temper when they find that the concessions they 
make to the opposition are the very targets selected 
by it. Several Reserve officers had seen advance 
copies of Dr. Cadman’s speech and they attended 
his meeting to question him, probably to heckle him. 
Ile was not open to questioning. When the officers 
tried it some trumpeters on the platform made so 
much noise they could not be heard and the execu- 
tive secretary of the Y. M. C. A. telephoned for the 
police. Backed by the police, the ushers put the 
officers out. 

It was Dr. Cadman’s meeting. The officers had 
not been invited to speak. They had not hired the 
hall. In a spirit of patriotism they wanted to edge 
into the argument, and the pacifists did not want 
to hear them or have them about. There was an 
issue between the two, and the pacifists, disbelieving 
in ‘‘violence as the final resort in international af- 
fairs,’’ used it as the first resort to get rid of the 


intruders and to keep from even hearing their opin- 
ions, in which sweet reasonableness we see that force 


has no place in the settlement of human affairs.— 
Chicago Tribune. 











Motor Transportation in Military 


Operations 
By Colonel F. H. Pope, Q. M. C. 


OTOR transportation is the out- 
the 
not only in com- 


standing development of 





present age, 
merce and industry, but in the daily 
fe of the American people. 

This is evideneed every minute of 
the day by the man in the street con- 
stantly dodging from under the wheels 

car; by the ear owner’s frantic 
search for a parking place; by the bit- 
ter fight of the railway and traction 
corporations against highway trans- 
port, and by the taxpayers’ clamor 
against the mounting costs of highway 
eonstruetion 


programs, 


umn of moving vehicles, four abreast, 
from New York to San Francisco. 
The production of the American au 
the 
has placed upon our roads a greater 
traftic 
than there have been miles of Federal! 
the 


tomotive industry for past year 


mileage of single line moving 


aid highway constructed during 
last eight years. 

Now, this unprecedented increase in 
a transportation facility has com 
manded the serious attention not only 
of the civilian community, but of the 
military student as well. Its civilian 


aspect with refer 


national 





In industry, motor 
transportation has al- 


ready attained a po- 
speed 
that 


sition larger than the 
combined older agen- 
cies of animal, water 


and rail. 


In a stategic réle, mo- 
tor transport may add 
and 
‘annot 
vided by the railroad 


— ence to 
transportation, indus- 


trial eonditions, or 


~~ city planning is but 
flexibility 


Its mili 
be pro- 


mentioned. 


tary aspect deserves 


the serious study of 


all concerned in our 








While the 
mous growth of motor transport in this 


enor- 


post-war period is a matter of general 
remarkable extent is 
hardly appreciated by one who has not 


There- 


be of in- 


KnOW ledge, its 


given it any particular study. 
statistics 


lore, some may 


terest. Of the twenty-six million auto- 
mobiles and motor trucks in use in the 
world today, 80 per cent are in the 
United States. 
vehicles in this country than there are 
The slogan of a_ well- 
known ear manufacturer, ‘‘7,000 more 
since yesterday,’’ translated into terms 
ot yearly production represents a col- 


There are more motor 


telephones. 


national defense 
Rapid and efficient transportation is 
one of the essentials for success in mil 
itary operations. In the motor trans 
port field, this country has hopelessly 
Even 


outdistanced all competitors. 


though in time of war some 90 per 


cent of our automotive plants will be 
diverted to the 
nance and air equipment, yet, 


manufacture of ord 


even 
then, the production of the plants re 


tained for the manufacture of motor 


transport will exceed the peace-time 


production of any one of the great 


powers. 
the 


Therefore. it is essential for 
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American military man to grasp the 
principles on which the operation of 
this transport is based, and the proper 
utilization of this new type of trans- 
port as a military weapon. 

To fulfill this purpose there will be 
brought out these general principles 
governing the employment of motor 
transport that should be considered by 
military commanders in utilizing this 
type of combat weapon. 

The utilization of motor transport in 
quantity is peculiarly a development 
of the late war. Due to the novelty of 
the many elements of combat and 
equipment produced during the course 
of the hostilities, this particular fea- 
ture was closely observed and consid- 
ered by few, and it is a fair statement 
that, even at the present time, the sub- 
ject of motor transport presents an ele- 
ment of novelty to most of our military 
men. One of the evidences of this is 
the fact that motor transport is ordi- 
narily viewed and treated as a develop- 
ment of animal transport. It is be- 
lieved that this viewpoint is erroneous. 


Motor Transportation 


limitations, imposed by the 
the mechanism itself. 

Motor transport in quantit 
operate without fairly solid 1 
few vehicles may succeed in 
over more or less soft terra 
soon becomes impassable to t) ha 
increases either through quantity o 
frequency. A motor vehicle 
travel in the same column with ; 
ing troops or animal-drawn 
unless specially constructed 
If so specially constructed to 
for long intervals at a speed not | 
ing four miles per hour, it ea: 
preciably exceed that speed a 
loses its value as a transport « 
speed and working ¢a| 
Therefore, it is seen that motor t: 
port in quantity must be handled on 
different basis than 
transport, and in times of dense t 
must even use different roads 


great 


animal-dra 


THE MOTOR IS THE EXTENSION (| 
RAILWAY 


For this reason 


motor transport 


should be viewed in the light of an ex 
tension of the railway, a form of trans 
port it more nearly resembles. This 
similarity is marked when the 
personnel and material movements b) 
motor truck operated by the French 
during their great offensives are con- 
sidered. With this simile in mind, it 
is believed that the subject of motor 
transport may be viewed from an angle 
that will bring more clearly the proper 


To the casual observer, it would ap- 
pear that the introduction of motor 
transport consists essentially in the 
change from a wagon, drawn by an 
average animal, to a similar vehicle 
drawn by a mechanical animal of much 
greater speed, power and capacity. 
This point of view, however, does not 
lead to the correct employment of this 
type of mechanical transport. The 
change from animal to mechanical 


great 


transport has been much more funda- 
mental and complex. The substitution 
by the motor vehicles has undoubtedly 
brought the advantages of great speed, 
capacity and range of action, as well 
as a great reduction in the necessary 
rest periods; but it has inevitably 
brought with it certain restrictions and 


methods of its employment, not « 


in military operations, but equally 1! 


commercial and industrial life. 
One of the essential features 0! 

mal transport, upon which the »! 

ciples as to its military utilizatio 


based, is that it normally has the san 


rate and distanee of march as th: 
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od animal elements of the force to 
vhich it is attached. This is by no 
means the ease with motor transport 
chich has from four to ten times the 
radius of action depending on the size 
of the formation. Motor transport is 
nterposed between the marching troops 
ond the railway. It keeps the ‘‘rail- 
head’’ within one day’s ‘‘marching’’ 
distance from the combat elements. 
Without entering into a discussion 
{ the many phases connected there- 
with, this feature alone should indicate 
the error of considering motor trans- 
port from the animal-drawn viewpoint. 
\nd this brings up one question that 
will be mentioned. only ; that is, the ad- 
visability of more or less immobilizing 


cc 


this type of transport as rolling re- 
serves for divisional and other units. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


In considering any form of mechan- 
ical traction, whether it be highway, 
rail, or ship, there must be a clear con- 
ception of the equally essential and in- 
terdependent functions of operation 
and maintenance. With motor trans- 
port, the operation functions consist 
not only of the actual running of the 
vehicle, or what may be termed the 
chauffeur’s work, but also of the or- 
ganization of the terminal and highway 
circulation systems; in other words, 
the efficient accomplishment of the 
transportation work ordered by proper 
authority. 

Maintenance ineludes the supply, re- 
pair and upkeep functions that keep 
the equipment in serviceable operating 
condition or that restore it thereto. 

The work of the most efficient oper- 
ating formation will be nullified if the 
maintenanee organization is insufficient 
or inadequate. On the other hand, an 
operating organization, undisciplined 


and inefficient, will break up vehicles 
faster than they can be repaired or re- 
placed by the most efficient or exten- 
sive maintenance system. 

The application of the principles 
governing the correct operation of mo- 
tor transport falls into two phases; 
first, that pertaining to the personnel 
actually operating the vehicles, and 
second, that pertaining to the authority 
that designates the transportation work 
to be done or that has the responsibil- 
ity of property organizing such work. 

The essential element in the first 
phase is the recognition of the fact that 
a motor vehicle is a delicate piece of 
mechanism, that requires thoroughly 
trained and competent operators, both 
in commissioned and enlisted grades. 
A proper and thorough course of dis- 
cipline and instruction for all operat- 
ing personnel is therefore essential. 
The placing of untrained or poorly dis- 
ciplined personnel on duty pertaining 
to motor transport will inevitably re- 
sult in the failure of the transport to 
function. 

The second phase, stated above, re- 
fers specifically to the necessity of 
working from a central reserve or what 
is currently termed a ‘‘vehicle pool.’’ 
The creation of a vehicle pool means 
simply unity of control, or as it has 
been aptly termed ‘‘ pooling of effort.’’ 
It has no bearing on the actual physi- 
eal location of vehicles or parking 
places. 

The motor transport group with 
combat formations should not be looked 


on merely as a supply agency but 
should be viewed in its true light as a 
combat element, the means by which a 
blow can be struck at the enemy, by 
delivering quickly at a given point 
either an infantryman and his rifle, 
or a gun charge for an artilleryman. 
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For this reason, a commander should 


have at all times a reserve of motor 


facilities that he can throw 
to any point of the line as may be re- 


transport 


quired by the varying circumstances in 
which combat troops may be placed. 
In warfare of movement, this grouping 
of motor transport becomes much more 
imperative. Here, more than ever, will 
the success of an offensive depend on 
the skillful and efficient handling of a 
great motor transport problem, not 
only by a trained director, but by a 
trained and homogeneous personnel. 
VARIOUS TYPES OF TRANSPORT 
TECHNIQUE 

Now, a brief glance at the manner 

in which these 


principles of motor 


transport technique were considered 
by the Americans, British and French 
during the war. 

In the American Army it may be 
said in general that attention was con- 
fined to the operating function, and in 
reality only to seeing that a driver was 
provided for each vehicle. The Tables 
of Organization in foree in June, 1917, 
50,000 


hieles for a foree of one million men 


provided for some motor ve- 
but made no provision for any main- 
tenance or establishments. 
with diffi- 
culty in the priority project of the 
A. E. F., in the fall of 1917, which 
formed the basis for the shipment of 
troops and material to France. Dur- 


ing the following six months changes 


repair 


These were inserted great 


in organization tables doubled this mo- 
tor transport equipment but no in- 
crease was provided for or allowed in 
the maintenance formations. 

On the other the British 
the maintenance functions. 
All motor transport personne! belonged 


hand 
stressed 


to the Army Service Corps. <A driver 


Transportation 


was assigned to a vehicle and 
with that vehicle as long as 
tant. A mechanic 
tors, operating over the Brit 


corps of 


had authority to stop any v 
make a mechanical inspectio: 
ordering it to a shop, if 
after it had delivered its loa 
consequence the mechanical! 
of the vehicles was excellent 
other reasons, the transportat 
put was deficient. 

The French 


personnel and 


had a motor t 
equipment pot 
not as good as either the Am¢ 
the British, 


soundness of their organizatio1 


but on aeeount 
on the principles outlined abov 
not only got an excellent return t! 
but 
American 


from, performed both for 


and British armies 


great amount of transportatior 


in their great offensives. 


METHODS OF UTILIZATION 


With this extremely hasty glanc 
the technical side of motor transport 
the general methods of utilizing this 
type of equipment will be touched 
upon. 

The American practice was to assigi 
all these facilities to divisional and 
smaller units according to a standard 
ized and preconceived estimate as to 
normal requirements, keeping out no 
reserve to handle peak loads that mig 
arise. In other words, these transport 
facilities became integral portions 0 
organized divisions and were not aval 
able for use other than with their pat 
ticular divisions unless detached ther 
into 


formations having all the drawbacks 


from and organized provisiona 

and defects of such improvised units 
The British system was pract! 

that, official! 


the same, except 
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ally, divisional transport was 


ooled under a corps transport officer. 
But ually, this authority to with- 

w transport from one division for 
se where could be exercised only 


sultation and with the consent 


the division commander, and in 
no appreciable results were 

The French proceeded on an entirely 

ferent theory, the practice of which 

the continued. 
the start in 1914 they adopted 


the reserve idea; that is, the control by 


tensified as war 


Fron 
e higher command over groups of 
transport, allotting temporarily to di- 
sional and other units, not vehicles 


it motor transport facilities in ae- 


ordance with the needs of the moment 
the cireumstanees under which the 
As the 


sroceeded, this more or less permanent 


vision was operating. war 
ssignment of transportation to divi- 
sions 


ind even armies became less gen- 


eral and the large groups of motor 


transport under the direct control of 


the high command became greater not 


ly in number but in size. 


In the French service, the strategic 
ise of motor transport im quantity 
reached its highest development, and 
ar out-classed that of any of the other 
contending forees in the great war. 

Therefore, it is from this French ex- 
perience that must be drawn the les- 
sons as to the proper utilization of this 
motor transport equipment in major 


Wars 


THE FRENCH METHODS 

The transportation of troops in quan- 
lity by motor transport was first made 
nthe French army during the maneu- 
1912. 


periment, which was repeated in 1913, 


vers of 


As a result of this ex- 


were drawn up for the normal 
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use of heavy trucks for the rapid trans 
port of maneuver elements. 

Plan XVII, which was the French 


war plan put in force on August 2, 


1914, provided for four automobile 
groups, assigned specially for troop 
transport. These groups were com 


posed of the Paris omnibuses, the per 
sonnel and equipment being mobilized 
in the depots of the Paris Company. 
These groups, actively employed 
from the start, were rapidly increased 
in number, and in October, 1914, there 
the Foch,’’ 


a collection § of groups 


was created ‘* Reserve 
automobile 
whose carrying capacity attained that 
of an Infantry division. This reserve 
was under the exclusive command of 
the 


Northern Group of Armies in the ‘‘ race 


General Foch, the commander of 
to the sea.’’ 
Owing to the influence of General 


Foch, who made an intensive use of 
this motor transport during the battle, 
these formations were recognized as 
being an indispensable means of assur- 
ing, in connection with the railways, 
the 


As a consequence there were organized 


transport of great tactical units 
as rapidly as equipment became avail 


able motor transport formations ca 
pable of effecting the transport of In 
fantry battalions complete with their 
machine guns and ammunition, but 
without the animals, although certain 
troops were moved during 1917 with 
their rolling kitchens, by making use 
of the motor bus sections. 

Next there was originated the group 
ment (groupement) whose carrying 
capacity corresponded to an Infantry 
brigade. Later, these groupments were 
assembled into reserves of two or three 
groupments, but this was done solely 
for administrative purposes, and in no 
tactical 


account of considera 


way on 
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tions. The groupments were originally 
organized to transport exclusively In- 
fantry troops without either the offi- 
cers’ mounts or the machine gun ani- 
mals, but in the spring of 1918, when 
more motor transport equipment be- 
came available, this condition was cor- 
rected by arranging trucks for the 
transport of draft animals and artil- 
lery vehicles. 

In 1918, there were four of these 
groupments assigned specifically for 
the transport of divisional artillery, 
the capacity of each providing for the 
transportation of four horses per ve- 
hiele (piece and caisson), officers’ 
mounts, all the personnel and one hun- 
dred rounds of ammunition per piece. 
The formation of these divisional ar- 
tillery groupments marked a _ great 
progress, as it permitted the rapid 
maneuvering of divisions with all of 
their combat elements. One example 
of this was the movement of the French 
63d Division on July 17, 1918. This 
division was entrucked during the 
night of July 16-17, 1918, in the Ar- 
gonne, and completed its detrucking 
at 7 a. m., July 18, in the region of 
Soissons, a distance of 105 miles. Some 
hours later, after the successful attack 
of General Mangin, this division was 
able to engage as a unit and exploit the 
success. 

The rapidly inereasing importance 
of this personnel-carrying function is 
evidenced by the fact that in Septem- 
ber, 1914, this service transported 
200,000 men, while during twenty days 
in July, 1918, there were carried over 
one million men. 


AS A STRATEGIC WEAPON 


To illustrate the manner in which 
these large collections of motor trans- 
port were used as a strategic weapon, 


many examples may be cit fron 
the much over-quoted incident of th. 
Paris taxicabs in 1914, through the 
equally classic ‘‘Sacred Way”? of Ver 
dun. But it is thought better to tak, 
a later incident, when the French Mo 
tor Transport Service had reached a 
higher state in its development, and 
when such movements were its norms 
function. 

Therefore, the strategie employment 
of motor transport will be illustrated 
by the personnel movement incident to 
the great German offensive of May 27 
1918. But before indicating they 
movements, a word is necessar 
the organs or agencies by which thes: 
transport movements were normal) 
carried out. 

In the first place, the motor trans 
port of the French Army was organ 
ized into a service, under a director 
whose headquarters were at the Frenc! 
G. H. Q. The organs or agencies by 
which the director operated the trans- 
port movements were primarily the 
motor transport groupments, outlined 
above, and the Automobile Regulating 
Commissions. 

A word of explanation as to the lat 
ter is necessary. 

Control of highway circulation in 
the zone of the armies was reserved )) 
the commander-in-chief, who exercised 
it through the director of the Motor 
Transport Service. With each group 
of armies was an assistant (or de! 
gate) of the director, who was respon- 
sible for all motor transport operation, 
as well as in charge of traffic contro! 
in the army group area. He was under 
the direct orders of the director. This 
traffic control was exercised by means 
of agencies known as Automobile Regu- 
lating Commissions, of which ther 
were three types, circulation, embarka 
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tion and debarkation. In a word, these 
regulaling commissions were analogous 
to the division superintendent, train 
dispatchers, telegraphers, station 
agents, maintenance of way men, and 
so forth, of a system, where stone re- 
placed steel, and of which the director 
of the Motor Transport Service was the 
general manager. These agencies were 
organized and ready to move to any lo- 
cality where their services might be 
called for by the exigencies of the situ- 
ation 

Now let us take up the situation in 
May, 1918, when the German offensive 
was launched in the region Rheims- 
Soissons. 

The Motor Transport Service, with 
all other services at French G. H. Q., 
had drawn up plans looking to even- 
tualities. The plan that was put into 
execution on May 26, 1918, had been 
prepared two weeks previously. It 
was divided into three parts: (1) Op- 
erations to be earried out by each of 
the branches of the Motor Transport 
Service on receipt of the telephonic 
order of the director ‘‘ Execution of 
Plan’’; (2) General organization of 
circulation; (3) General organization 
of movements. 

In general, paragraph 1 provided 
for the designation and preparation of 
the requisite groupments, and the 
orders for certain regulating commis- 
sions. 

Paragraph 2 provided for the sta- 
tioning of the various regulating com- 
missions in the seetors in which move- 
ments were to be made. 

Paragraph 3 provided for the spe- 
cifie organization of the highway circu- 
lation system for all elements, motor 
vehicles, animal-drawn, tractor and 
Loot troops. 


The transport of troops commenced 


during the morning of the 27th, and, 
during the succeeding seven days that 
this intensive movement of personnel 
was being carried out, there were 
moved by motor transport, the Infan- 
try of 33 divisions and the artillery of 
three divisions. From then on during 
the continuance of this attack, these 
transport groupments were busily en- 
gaged in the transportation of food, 
ammunition and supplies. 

All these movements were simply an 
application of the well-settled prin- 
ciple: ‘‘At the moment necessary to 
prepare for the attack, everything gives 
way to the reinforeing troops, supplies 
for whom are already on the ground; 
but immediately thereafter it is neces- 
sary to devote all these motor transport 
facilities to renewing these stocks, 
especially when the general line of the 
front changes considerably, as was the 
ease at this time.’’ 

Immediately upon the appointment 
of Marshal Foch as commander-in-chief 
of the Allied armies, the Interallied 
Commission on Supply took up the 
question of pooling all the resources of 
the different armies so that the supreme 
command could make the most efficient 
utilization thereof. As a logical con- 
sequence came the formation of the In- 
terallied Motor Transport Reserve dur- 
ing the first days of September, 1918. 

The general provisions governing 
the operation of this reserve were 
simply an application on a larger 
seale of the principles governing the 
strategic use of motor transport. 

At the time that the Interallied Re- 
serve was formed, it was well said that 
‘‘the war of effectives had terminated, 
and the war of transport had begun.’’ 
For this war of transport, it would be 
necessary to bring to the combat, rap- 
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idly and by surprise, important forces 
ready to go into action. 
The railway might be forty 
miles in the rear and the effect of sur- 
prise would be difficult to secure if the 


some 


troops were forced to make a march of 
In addition, 
the capacity of the railway often might 


some four or five days. 


not permit of the simultaneous trans- 
port of troops as well as supplies. Re 
had to 
transport to carry out this maneuver, 


course must then be motor 
and the employment in mass of troop 


transport by motor vehicle must be 


looked for. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From this outline of the utilization 
of motor transport, certain conclusions 
may be drawn. 

The great role of motor transport in 


Transportation 


kinds. The 


numbers of 


offensive start 


wounded must 

ated, reserves must be brought 
The 
material 


of men and materials. 
Men 
evacuated. 

At this time it may be that 
sive is planned on another p: 
front. 
ities must be diverted and ut 
If the off 
followed by an advance, mor 
the this 
transport. 


ceases. and 


All these motor transp 
this new loeality. 


coordinated use of 
Therefore, it would appear 
evident conclusion, from a. st 
transport in the World War, t 
tor transport is destined to 
great part the strategie rék 
been peculiarly the province 
railway since it first became 


modern warfare has been aptly termed 
that of the ‘‘regulator of the battle.’ 
Its function will be to ‘‘feed the front 
of attack’’ in men, ammunition, can- 


But moto: 
port can bring to this role, in 


in modern warfare. 


eases, more speed and flexibility 


fact, these two forms of mec] 


non, food, and material of all kinds; at transport supplement each othe 
the same time to evacuate the wounded in warfare of magnitude, must be co. 
with a rapidity heretofore impossible. sidered as complementary systems 
In no other element is the principle If the fortune of battle goes to | 


of pooling more essential. The supply who has the last reserve, then vict 
will be the reward of that commander 
who, by the proper utilization of | 


motor transport, as a strategie and { 


of motor transport facilities will never 
be equal to the demands of the various 
commanders, and even were that pos- 
sible, the resulting 
would be such as to nullify any ad- 
vantage that might be claimed therefor. 

In analyzing a great offensive, it is 
patent that the motor transport facili- 


road congestion tical weapon, is enabled to avail hi 


self of this last reserve, whereve! 


may be located, and to place it at th 
the 
moment. thomsen 


critical point at psychologica 
ties are not used for the same purposes 
all the time. 

First, all such transport will be util- 
ized in bringing up large supplies of 
ammunition, food and material in 
preparation for the offensive. Then 
the troops are brought up, generally at 
night; then various supplies of all 


AuTHoR’s Notre.—For certain 
and statisties the author is indebted t 
‘‘Les Transports Automobiles su! 
Front Franeais,’’ by Comma! 
Doumene and Lieut. Paul Henz 
Services Automobiles Pendant 
Guerre,’’ by A. J. Navarre; J: 
of the Society of Automotiv 
neers, August, 1925. 











The Philippine Maneuvers 


By Major Charles C. 


HE annual maneuvers of the 
Philippine Division were held 
south of Manila, from January 

o 27, and many features of the ex- 
ercise should be of general interest to 





the Army. 

The entire Division, less guard de- 
tachments and the Ist Battalion, 45th 
Infantry, took the field augmented by 
the following units: 26th Cavalry (P. 
S.); Machine Gun Troop No. 2 (P. 8.) ; 
Battery D, 92d C. A. (P. 8.) (155-mm. 
G. P. F.), and Battery A, 92d C. A. 

P.S.) (75-mm. portee). 

The commanders of the principal 
units were as follows: 

Philippine Division—Maj. Gen. Wil- 
iam Weigel. 

Twenty-third Infantry Brigade (P. 
S.)\—Brig. Gen. T. Q. Donaldson. 

Twenty-fourth Infantry Brigade (P. 
S.)—Brig. Gen. C. J. Symmonds. 

Twenty-fourth Field Artillery and 
Batteries A and D, 92d C. A. (P. 8.) — 
Col. H. W. Butner. 

Twenty-sixth Cavalry (P. 8.)—Col. 
H. La T. Cavenaugh. 

Twelfth Medical Regiment (P. S.)— 
Col. E. A. Dean. 

Fourteenth Engineers (P. S.)—Maj. 
E. H. Ropes. 

Twelfth Signal Co. (P. S.)—Capt. 
T. E. Boudinot. 

Division Train (P. S.)—Capt. E. J. 
L Russell. 

Prior to January 18 the division 
was concentrated in the Manila-Fort 
William MeKinley-Alabang area with 
the 26th Cavalry and Machine Gun 
Troop No. 2, attached, at Alabang. 
Flight B, 24 Observation Squadron, 


Drake, General Staff 


Air Service, commanded by Ist Lieut. 
Earle G. Harper, A. S., was placed at 
the disposal of the division commander 
with station and landing field at Camp 
Nichols, Maricaban, 10 miles south of 
Manila. 

On January 16 the division com- 
mander received a warning order that 
an outbreak of war was imminent with 
a foreign power and that the division 
would be prepared to march on twelve 
hours’ notice. The next day, informa- 
tion was furnished the division com- 
mander that war had been declared and 
that one Red division (imaginary) was 
landing at Batangas and another Red 
division (imaginary) was preparing 
to land at Lemery with the indications 
that they would march on Manila. Or- 
ders were immediately issued to the 
division to march on Santo Tomas on 
January 18. 

The division, comprising 5,188 of- 
ficers and men, and 3,156 animals, left 
Fort Wm. McKinley at 6.30 a. m. Jan 
uary 18, with the mission of preventing 
an advance of the Red forces north of 
the line Lake Taal-Mt. Maquiling- 
Laguna de Bay. The cavalry was di- 
rected to march rapidly on Lipa and 
prevent, prior to late in the day of 
January 20, any advance of the enemy 
north of that town. 


PROVISIONS FOR SUPPLY 


The division marched with two days’ 
field rations, no emergency rations, no 
service ammunition, and equipment 
‘*A’’ modified to meet the present al- 
lowance of transportation with the di- 
vision. 
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A reconnaissance of the area south but that the water supply 
from Manila in the direction of Ba- come critical at certain peri: 
tangas, through which the division was year. Although there is suff 
to maneuver was made prior to the face and artesian well wat: 
concentration to ascertain the prac- south as Calamba (35 miles 
ticability of supply, especially of water. Manila) daily procurement 
It was found that supply was feasible certain. From Calamba to 
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miles ore, the terrain becomes a high 
plates ii in which there are no wells, the 
water being piped down to the barrios 
from the mountains. There is_ suf- 
ficient water in the mountain streams, 
but diffieult of aeeess due to precipitous 
banks which rise in some places 200 
feet straight above the stream bed. 

The supply of class I articles was 
worked out on an automatie schedule 
with daily train to railhead where they 
were picked up by the trains of the di- 
vision either by railhead distribution 
or by division train to distributing 
points. Class II, III, and IV sup- 
plies were forwarded by daily train 
from Manila on daily radio request to 
the Headquarters, Philippine Depart- 
ment. The water situation was worked 
out by supplying water from tank ears 
at railhead to water carts which were 
issued to all organizations except the 
26th Cavalry. Wood was placed at 
railhead by contractor. 


THE MARCH SOUTH 


The troops moved directly south 
across country by trails to Alabang, a 
distance of 13.2 miles and went into 
bivouae early in the afternoon. The 
division transport (motor and animal 
drawn) marched via the well-improved 
Pasay-Manila South Road. The ecav- 
alry marehed to Calamba. 

With no further indications of the 
enemy except the progress of landings 
at Batangas and Lemery the division 
continued its advance on January 
19, and halted for the night in the 
Cabuyao-Santa Rosa area, where it 
went into bivouae (distance marched 
10 miles). The trains this date fol- 
lowed the division without distance. 
The cavalry arrived at Lipa without 
gaining contact with the enemy. 

With the dawn of January 20 infor- 
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mation came drifting in from the air 
service and cavalry that the enemy 
(composed of the two Red divisions) 
was driving back the 26th Cavalry 
south of Lipa and that a new Red di- 
vision was landing at Atimonan. The 
division took up the march at 6.30 
a.m. on Santo Tomas. More alarming 
reports came in that the enemy force 
to the south opposed by the 26th Cav- 
alry was advancing rapidly and that 
indications were that it would arrive 
at Tanauan by noon of the 21st. The 
division commander decided to pre- 
vent the further advance of the enemy 
by taking up and organizing a defen- 
Sive position running southwest to 
northeast through Santo Tomas. The 
division occupied this position on the 
afternoon of January 20, after march- 
ing a distance of 14.5 miles. The cav- 
alry was withdrawn to cover the flanks 
of the division. The bulk of the ecav- 
alry was ordered to protect the left 
(east) flank in the vicinity of San 
Pablo; while the remainder was sent 
to the right (west) flank in the vicinity 
of Banadero (on Lake Taal). (Note 

Due to the impassability of the trails 
leading to San Pablo the left flank 
guard was not sent.) The 26th Cav 
alry, less detachment, then assumed the 
role of the enemy and all communica- 
tion with it was completely severed. 


THE TERRAIN 


It might be well here to give a brief 
description of the terrain on which the 
division took up its defensive position. 
Forty miles south of Manila is a range 
of mountains running east and west 
directly across the island of Luzon, the 
principal mountain of this range, from 
a strategical viewpoint, being Mt. Ma- 
quiling with an altitude of 3,750 feet. 
Through this range run two quite im- 
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Camped in a Cocoanut Orchard During the 


Maneuvers 


portant passes with railroads and im- 
proved macadam roads. The west pass 
contains Santo Tomas at the highest 
point in the pass, the other or eastern 


pass, San Pablo. Both railroads and 


roads through these passes run north 
from Batangas (80 miles south of Ma- 
nila) 
which comes from the east and turns 


excepting the eastern railroad 


north at Tiaong. All meet at Calamba 
just north of Mt. Maquiling. There 
are no connecting well defined high- 
roads between the two. The highroad 
through San Pablo is quite circuitous, 
not as improved, and much longer than 
the highroad through Santo Tomas. 
The Santo Tomas pass on which the di- 
vision took up its main defensive posi- 
tion extends from Lake Taal, a huge 
voleanic crater, on the west to Mt. 
Maquiling on the east a distance of 
9 miles. This is a good commanding 
position with both flanks protected by 
natural obstacles and having excellent 
observation and field of fire. It has one 
very bad feature from a tactical view- 
point and that is the San Juan River 
which flows from south to north di- 
rectly through the center of the de- 


fensive position. 1 
deep, swift mounta 
with high precipito. 
impossible of seali 
few fords, which in ¢ 
have bad approache; 
ever, this river is an 
for both sides. 

The main defensi 
tion occupied by the 
extended from hill 66 
580, northeast o 
Tomas, covering a dist 
approximately 6,000 
To the west was the . 
detachment with a n 
gun troop at Banadero 
Lake Taal and to the east Mt. Maqu 
ing and the bulk of the cavalry in th 
vicinity of San Pablo on the eastern 
side of Mt. Maquiling. Taking 
in all, the division had placed itself 
a very strong defensive position a1 
one which could be defended agains 
large odds for an indefinite period. It 
has good communications with Ma 
both by highway and railroad. A: 
excellent railhead for its supply exists 
at Calamba where a big yard and r 
pair shops are located. 

The cavalry was now free to ope! 
against the division. 





It commenced 
reconnaissance of the position and \ 
prepared to pass around both fia: 
of the division on the night of Janu 
ary 23-24, on which night the divisio 
had planned a withdrawal. 


A TYPHOON SWEEPS DOWN 


On January 22 a typhoon, wi! 
heavy wind and rain, swept down upo 
the division. It continued to rag 
the next day, and the division area b 
came a quagmire in which men and 
animals sank to their knees and tra! 
portation off the one main hig!wa 











The 


went down up to its hubs, [ 
The ‘ransportation of the di- 
vision, Was completely mired. 
The taetieal withdrawal of 
the division on the night of 
January 23-24 could not be 
mad This movement of 
men, animals and transpor- 
tation at night through cane 
felds and over miserable 
trails in rear of the position, 

executed, would have re- 


sulted in large damage claims 
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with but little compensation 
n the way of instruction. 
lhe division therefore marched back to 
the Cabuyao-Santa Rosa area on the 
afternoon of January 23, all trains, 
both animal and motor, accompanying 
the division in spite of the difficulties 
introdueed by rain and mud. The 
26th Cavalry marched to Calamba. No 
tactical exereise was engaged in on this 
day 

The division maneuver was resumed 
m January 24 by a night with- 
drawal on January 24-25 on Manila, 
the weather having cleared somewhat. 
The 26th Cavalry again representing 
he enemy (two Red divisions) fol- 
lowed up the withdrawal in which some 
very lively rear guard action took 
place. The cavalry by excellent ma- 
neuvering made direct and flank at- 
tacks and at one time threatened the 
main body. The enemy ceased his pur- 
suit at 10.00 p. m. The division went 
into bivouae in the Alabang area with 
an outpost position just north of the 
Magdaong River. 


; 


During the night of January 24.95 
the enemy commenced to withdraw in 
the direction of Batangas to a new con- 
centration area with a lately debarked 
livision. A eombat reconnaissance of 


an 
ALY 


A Picket Line—Mount Maquiling in the Distance 


the enemy’s front disclosed the fact 
that he had left in the division front 
a covering force equal to a reinforeed 
brigade with some cavalry, all repre- 
sented by the 26th Cavalry. This 
force had taken up a position on the 
ridge south and east of the Muntinlupa 
and Balambing Rivers. 

The division commander decided to 
attack this foree and destroy it. Ae- 
cordingly orders were issued for an 
attack by the division at 1.30 p. m., 
January 26, to penetrate the enemy 
center. This maneuver was executed ; 
the exercise terminating at 3.00 p. m. 
by decision of the umpires. 

The division maneuver ceased at 7.00 
p. m. January 26, all troops marching 
back to Fort Wm. McKinley on Janu- 
ary 27. 

THE AIR SERVICE 


During these maneuvers, the Air 
Service troops in the Philippines—the 
Fourth Composite Group (less Flight 
B, 2d Observation Squadron, which 
was assigned as the Philippine Division 
Air Service)—were used as corps 
troops and were controlled by the de- 
partment headquarters. 


This Air Service group, beginning at 
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6.30 a. m., January 18, and continuing 
during the daylight hours, until the 
afternoon of January 20, kept Lin- 
gayen Gulf under observation; pa- 
trolled the coast line of the Island of 
Luzon between Subic Bay and Ba- 
tangas Bay; and were responsible for 
the surveillance of the area of Luzon 
south of the line San Pablo-Lipa. 

On the morning of January 19, the 
group received information 
from the surveillance planes, made a 
bombing attack on the enemy trans- 
ports which were unloading in the vi- 
cinity of Lemery, in Batangas Bay. 
The entire bombardment and pursuit 
squadrons participated. 

On January 20, a simulated bombing 
raid was carried out, in an effort to de- 
stroy all large bridges on the two high- 
ways and the railroad leading north 
out of the town of Batangas, thereby 
interrupting the enemy’s lines of com- 
munication. 


having 


As in the previous prob- 
lem, the entire bombardment and pur- 
suit squadrons participated. 

The Division Air Service, Flight B, 
2d Observation Squadron, operating in 
the immediate front carried out recon- 
naissance and attack missions as as- 
signed by the division during the ma- 
neuvers. One or two of these planes 
were attached to the 26th Cavalry to 
carry out missions assigned by the cav- 
alry commander. 


COMMENTS 


During this period of ten days the 
troops had maneuvered and marched 
over 100 miles. During the marches, 
advance and rear guards were con- 
stantly employed and outposts were 
established at each halt. The command 
gave evidence of excellent discipline 
and morale even under the trying con- 
ditions of rain and mud and night 
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operations. The automatic sys 
class I supplies worked smoot 
well. Supply was constant. rans 
portation held up remarkably \. || 
cept for a few broken shafts whi 
promptly replaced jn the field 
few sick cases were evacuated 


and 


» && 
were 
Ver 
Two 
animals died and considering t}y 
age age of animals in the Philippin 
Division as 20 years this is remarkabk 


iver 


In all, it was a most successful ma 
neuver from the viewpoint of command 
and staff work. Both officers and me 
underwent new experiences by whiecl 
they greatly profited. They came out 
graduates of the school of division field 
maneuver. The commander stated i 
his report that the maneuver was a fit 
ting climax to one of the most success 
ful and complete seasons of training 
the division has ever experienced. 

No tactical simulations were mad 
during any situation on the part of the 
division troops. Reserves actually ex. 
isted in the numbers and at the loea- 
tions indicated in field orders. This 
was done for the express purpose of 
leaving nothing to the imagination and 
the results proved that it was the right 
thing to do. 

It is well to note here some of th 
the 
mander made on the maneuver. 


comments which division 


eom 


In general, field and administrativ 
orders were well planned and were ex 
ecuted with precision. All personne! 
displayed commendable interest 
zeal. <A realization was undoubted; 
brought home to all officers that tim 
and space elements in situations in th 
field cannot be visualized without par 
ticipation in some such exercises as 
have just been held. 

The following comments are consi 
ered to be of general interest : 

a. In an attack of a defensive pos! 
tion there should be no hesitancy or 
delay in sending forward regimental 


and 








Il 
me 


he 





reser.es to drive home local penetra- 
tions and to aid in the general ma- 
neuver ordered. 

bh. Maps covering the maneuver 
areas Should be secured in sufficient 
time to provide them in advance with 
a elear and distinet system of coor- 
dinates. 

c. The practicability and desirability 
of pack equipment for Infantry ma- 
chine gun companies and for rifle com- 
pany machine guns was demonstrated. 
It is believed that wire carts should 
also be replaced by pack equipment. 

d. A lighter and less combersome 
water eart is desirable. 

e. There is always the _ possibility 
that heavy motor equipment may be- 
come immobilized by wet weather. For 
this reason a limited number of artil- 
lery tractors should be available at the 
railhead if not already present with 
the division. 

f. Due to frequent changes in the lo- 
eation of the division railhead during 
this maneuver, no reserve of rations at 
the railhead was practicable. A con- 
siderable wastage could be avoided if a 
three-day issue of a number of the 
smaller articles of the ration could be 
made. 

g. While the use of defensive and 
offensive chemical warfare material 
was omitted during the exercises on aec- 
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count of shortage of transportation, the 
role of the chemical warfare service 
should not be overlooked. 

h. The technical instruction and the 
range qualification of machine gun 
companies are generally satisfactory 
but more attention is needed in the 
tactical use of the guns. In a given 
defensive position, whether well organ- 
ized or hastily taken up, the disposition 
of the machine guns should receive pri- 
mary consideration. They should be 
so located as to cover every avenue of 
approach by direct and flanking fire. 
The battalion commander must himself 
understand the tactical value of the 
weapon and organize his center of re 
sistance so as to obtain the maximum of 
fire power. The location and prepara 
tion of machine gun positions which 
will be occupied during battle, and the 
cooordination of their fire with that of 
howitzer, 37-mm. and artillery fires in 
one defensive system must be given the 
utmost consideration so that localities 
which cannot be reached by one can be 
reached by the fire of one of the others 
or by all if the importance of the route 
of approach requires it. The rifle com- 
panies and the machine gun company 
must be mutually supporting. 

i. More combined training with the 
air service is needed throughout the 
vear in order to secure the best results 
during division maneuvers. 


D 


Subsistence Is Not Taxable 


A decision of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue of April 7, 1926, provides that money allowance 
for subsistence received by officers or enlisted men 
of the Army is not subject to Federal income tax. 
The claim for refund of tax paid on subsistence 
should be made to the collector to whom tax was 
paid, on Form No. 843, the same form as that used 
in claiming refund for payments made on quarters 
in kind and commutation of quarters. 








Trotski and the Conscription of Labor 
By Major Thomas C. Lonergan, /nfantry 


HE organization of the trade 

unions in Western Europe was 
ae Originally conceived along eco- 
nomic lines for ‘‘the protection of the 
interests of the worker and the im- 
provement of his condition in life.’’ 
The spread of socialistic doctrine in 
their midst was fostered by the ‘‘Com- 
munistie League’’ or ‘‘ Federation of 
the Just’’—an association developed in 
different countries on a socialistic basis 
and accepting for its ‘‘ practical and 
theoretical program’’ the ‘‘ Manifesto 
of the Communist’’ prepared by Karl 
Marx and his co- 


zation of trade unions by secret and 
illegal measures. Nevertheless thei; 
organization materialized. Whey 
through the adroit persuasion 0 
Plekhanov, Peter Strenve and Nikolai 
Lenin, the Russian Social Democratic 
Labor party—at first a loosely bound 
federation of the Russiar 
groups holding such widely divergen! 
views as the mild Social Revolutionary 
and the Left 
reality, it extended its embrace 
Russian trade unions. A natural! coali 
Struggling for exist 
ence under the same 


various 


Bolsheviks—beca rie 


to the 


tion was formed. 





worker Frederick En- 
gels. The culmina- 
tion of this move- 
ment is found in the 
First Internationale, 
which sprang into be- 
ing, under the guid- 
ance of Marx, at a 


to work 
rules, 


Trotski advocated that 
all laboring men be 
conscripted and forced 
under fixed 
but 
was decisively defeated 


b 01 h 
shared th 


oppression, 
bodies 
common desire to pro 
mote the welfare oi 
the workers and bot! 
were identified with 
the same political aim 
—the destruction o 


the plan 








meeting of the work- 
ers of the world held in London on the 
25th of September, 1864, and which 
adopted the fundamental effort ‘‘of 
uniting and drilling the workers of the 
world in socialism.’’ As a result the 
trade unions grew largely socialistic in 
‘ nature and, eventually receiving on the 
Continent the political recognition 
which had already been extended to 
them in England, commenced to exer- 
cise a political as well as an economic 
pressure. 

In Russia the autocratic policy of 
the Tsar’s government, breeding the 
narrowest and most extreme form of 
radical thought, compelled the organi- 
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Tsarism. The 
poration by the Labor Party at its 
1909 conference in London of regu 
lations governing the relation of th 
employer to the employees as an in 
tegral phase of its constitution « 
mented the allegiance of the trade 
unions. 

With the collapse of Tsarism in the 
February, 1917, revolution a new life 
stimulated the unions. Their expan 
sion was rapid and accompanied by the 
same confusion and lack of direction 
that characterized the various soviets 
of workers, peasants and soldiers that 
eame into existence in the industries, 
the provinces and the army by th 


Inco! 








ith 


im 


the 
in- 
ce- 


ide 


the 
ife 
an- 
the 
ion 
ets 
hat 
ies, 
the 





Conscription of 





orders of the Petrograd soviet,’ which 
had refused to take part in the pro- 
visional government, yet openly issued 
instructions without the sanction of the 
latter. This peculiar attitude of the 
Petrograd soviet continued without op- 
position on the part of the Kerensky 
régime and eontributed to the govern- 
ment’s final undoing. 

The Bolshevik faction of the Petro- 
erad soviet striving to gain control in 
it as well as in the soviets throughout 
the country, began a systematized cam- 
paign to gain the support of the trade 
unions. Realizing that most of the 
members of these soviets were trade- 
unionists and appreciating the influ- 
ence of the Petrograd soviet upon the 
thousands of smaller committees, fash- 
ioned after its own likeness in every 
walk of life, the Bolsheviks made over- 
ture after overture to gain the active 
adherence of the unions in preparation 
for the eoup by which they planned to 
depose Kerensky and his followers. 

At first they did not meet with great 
success. The Trade Union Conference 
in Petrograd on June 20, 1917, was 
divided into a Right Wing, including 
the Mensheviks, Social Revolutionaries 
and representatives of the Jewish Bund 

an organization of Menshevik ten- 
dencies) and a Left Wing composed 
entirely of Bolsheviks. The Right 
Wing, in the majority, supported the 
Kerensky government and dominated 
the conference. The Left Wing, in mi- 
nority, attaeked the government, advo- 
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eated the cessation of war, insisted on 
the workers’ control of industry and 
demanded the prohibition of inter- 
course between the socialists and the 
bourgeoisie. 

With the passing of summer, how- 
ever, the propaganda of the Bolsheviks 
began to bear fruit. It was especially 
productive among the leather workers 
of Moscow, the miners of the Don 
Basin and the textile workers of Iva- 
nov-Voznesensk. The gradual trend of 
the trade unions towards the Left be- 
came so clearly defined that, at their 
next convention in Petrograd in Sep- 
tember, 1917, nine-tenths of the dele- 
gates stood openly against the pro- 
visional government. Seventy out of 
the one hundred and seventeen dele- 
gates present were Bolshevik. In the 
October that followed, when the revo- 
lution broke forth, the trade unions, 
with the exception of the association of 
commercial and bank employees, the 
printers’ union and the higher postal 
and telegraph workers, played a promi- 
nent part. Armed detachments were 
formed by them to oppose the forces of 
the provisional government and to pro- 
tect the factories. 


TRADE UNIONS UNDER PETROGRAD SOVIET 


After the seizure of power by the 
Petrograd soviet, at this stage almost 
entirely Bolshevik, a unique problem 
startled the new or ‘‘Soviet’’ govern- 
ment as it was now called. In the fu- 
ture order of things what was to be the 





“Soviet” is the Russian for “council” or “committee”. The Petrograd soviet was 


formed in 1905 with Krustalev-Nosar and, after his arrest, with Leon Trotski at its 
head. It was a sort of central executive committee to coordinate the efforts of the 


workers and to safeguard their interests. 


It instigated and directed the unsuccessful 


revolution of that year, which resulted in the exile to Siberia of Trotski and other 
leaders for life. In 1917, the workers hailed it as the real spirit of the revolution, 
looked to it for advice and accepted its dictums with little or no regard for the 
Constituent Assembly (Duma) of the provisional government. The majority in the 
Petrograd soviet at this time was not Bolsheviki. The latter element were seeking to 
dominate it as a preliminary step to the overthrow of the Kerensky government. 
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and relation of the trade 
in the governmental sphere? 
One Lozovsky, representing the Bolshe 
vik attitude, published a pamphlet in 
which he outlined a scheme for trade 
union development in political and in- 
dustrial He incurred the 
immediate enmity of the trade unions 
by expressing the opinion that experi- 
ence had taught them to strike against 


function 
unions 


activities. 


the bourgeoisie was the sacred right of 
the proletariat in the struggle against 
the exploiter, but to strike against the 
government of the workers’ revolution 
was an act of hostility against the 
working class and therefore a crime 
against Russian and international so- 
cialism. He further explained ‘‘that 
in Russia where the socialist revolution 
had taken place there could be no ne- 
cessity for strike funds and other meth- 
ods employed by workmen in capital- 
istie eountries.’’ The unions opposed 
this statement violently. They replied 
that the Bolshevik contention that there 
was no need for trade unions to possess 
the power to bring pressure upon a so- 
cialistie government presupposed that 
the policy of such a government must 
always be accepted by the worker and 
the association of workers as infallibly 
in their interests, simply on the grounds 
that it had been promulgated 
government of the workers and peas- 


by a 


ants. 
At the All-Russian Trade 
Union conference, held in Petrograd 


first 


in 1918, this question raised much dis- 
eussion. A number of the representa- 
tives, led by the Mensheviks, main- 
tained that ‘‘the same relation should 
exist between the trade unions in Soviet 
Russia and the Soviet Government as 
exist in other countries.’’ The conven- 
tion then proceeded to attack a prob- 
lem that had long been a source of irri- 
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Labor 


tation—that of the ‘‘factory s:. jets 
—and to solve for itself what ould 
be the relation of the unions he 
Soviet government. 

The factory soviet had de) 
into a most objectionable featu: 
the standpoint of the trade unions 
traced its origin in the same way 


oped 


from 


the soldier and peasant soviets 
influence and encouragement « 
Petrograd soviet in the early d: 
the Kerensky régime. Primarily ey 
ated to replace capitalistic methods o 
factory administration and manag 
ment, it did not intefrere in the days 
of the provisional government with th: 
internal the 
It was composed 
of members elected by the workers in 
pach factory and contented itself with 
watching out for their rights; rarel) 
if ever, infringing upon the norma 


trade 


organization of 
unions in the plants. 


management. Gradually a confusion 
arose in the minds of the workers as to 
the limit of authority of the factory 
soviet in regard to themselves and in 
regard to the trade union committee in 
the same shop. The two became cor 
founded. Later when individual own 
ership and management was abolished 
by the Bolsheviks, the factory soviet 
frequently usurped the powers and du 
plicated the activities of the 
committees until, in the course of 
events, it threatened to develop as an 
entirely independent body. 


union 


FACTORY SOVIETS SUBORDINATE TO TRAD 
UNIONS 

The congress agreed that the factory 
soviets should become the local organs 
of and must be subordinate to the trade 
unions; further that ‘‘the most inti- 
mate cooperation was desirable between 
the trade unions and the People’s Com- 


missariat for Labor (Department of 











La and that the People’s Commis- 
cart for Labor should earry out the 
resy _utions of the trade union con- 
gresses’’; and finally that the trade 
unions should actually become depart- 
ments of the Soviet government, or 
“organs of the socialist government,’’ 
participation in which must be obliga- 
tory upon all persons engaged in any 
viven industry. The last proposition 
which contemplated, in fact, the na- 
tionalization of the trade unions 
aroused violent opposition among the 
Menshevik and no-party trade-union- 
ists and even among some of the Com- 
munists themselves. 

The carrying out of these resolutions 
was unsuecessful save in the ease of the 
factory soviet. The latter became sub- 
ordinate to the trade unions and its 
composition was changed to consist of 
representatives from the trade unions, 
from the ecommissariat known as the 
Supreme Council of People’s Economy 
and from the rank and file of the fae- 
tory. It was ealled the factory ‘‘col- 
legium’’ and its function was that of 
actual supervision and management of 
factory output. Its operation was in- 
troduced into all the industries of the 
country under the title of the ‘‘colle- 
giate’’ system. 

But the resolutions of the congress in 
regard to the part the trade unions 
were to play in the government were 
early shattered by a dispute which 
arose between thé unions and the Com- 
missariat of Labor. It had been settled 
that the trade unions should take part 
in the deliberations of all economic de- 
partments of the government. Almost 
their first move was to take up the 
“wage question’’ with the Commis- 
sarilat of Labor. Although, in the 
words of Lozovsky again, ‘‘the whole 
wage policy, i. e., the state regulation 
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of wages, standardization of labor, 
questions of labor discipline, ete., is ex- 
clusively conducted by the trade 
unions, while the commissariats merely 
confirm the decision arrived at by the 
trade unions,’’ nevertheless the Com 

missariat of Labor refused to confirm 
the recommendations of the unions. 
The issue was referred to the Supreme 
Council of People’s Economy, which 
was presided over by Alexander Rykov 
and which was charged with the coor- 
dination of the different economic de- 
partments of the government. The 
task, a delicate one, of adjusting the 
differences between a governmental de- 
partment and the unions, was made 
more difficult by the clash of personal 
views. The decision of the Supreme 
Council of People’s Economy did not 
meet with the approval of the trade 
unions and provoked a lack of har- 
mony between the two. 

The discord was aggravated by the 
failure of the collegiate system. In- 
dustrial disorganization had _ every- 
where followed its installation. With 
the removal of the incentives of pro- 
motion and increased pay, the initia- 
tive of the worker in the factory was 
destroyed. The devaluation of the pa- 
per ruble reduced his salary to noth 
ing. The inadequacy of his wage 
tempted him to forsake his job in the 
search for more remunerative earnings. 
Industrial production stagnated while 
the workers engaged themselves with 
securing the necessities of life by other 
means, resorting even to the thieving of 
publie property in the factories. The 
remedy for the wage evil, namely na- 
turalization of wages or ‘‘ payment in 
kind,’’ suggested by Tukhanov, the sec 
retary of the central committee of the 
workers of the polygraphie trade, ap- 
peared in the All-Russian Printer, for 
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March, 1920, and served only to em- 
bitter the unions to a greater extent. 


TROTSKI OPPOSES COLLEGIATE SYSTEM 

A fresh disaster, the misappropria- 
tion and misuse of the low supply of 
fuel and raw material was blamed by 
the trade unions upon the incompetent 
administration and operation of the 
collegiate system. Vehement protests 
were lodged against the Supreme Coun- 
cil of People’s Economy whom they 
held responsible for the system. 
Trotski joined their opposition and, in 
his writings and speeches openly sup- 
ported the view that the collegiate sys- 
tem was inadequate. ‘‘No collegium, 
formed out of persons who don’t know 
the®job, is capable of superseding one 
man who does know his job. A colle- 
gium of jurists cannot take the place of 
a signal man. A collegium of invalids 
cannot take the place of a doctor. The 
whole idea is wrong. The collegium 
itself cannot give knowledge to the 
It can only serve to conceal 
If you 


ignorant. 
the ignorance of the ignorant. 
appoint a person to a responsible post, 
then it soon becomes clear, not only to 
others but also to himself, how much 
he knows and how much he does not 
know. But there is nothing worse than 
a collegium of ignoramuses, of workers 
ill-prepared to fill a purely practical 
post which demands special knowledge. 
The members of such a collegium are 
in a state of perpetually losing their 
heads, of mutual dissatisfaction, and 
introduce indecision and chaos into the 
whole work by their very helpless- 
ness. ’”? 

The failure of the collegiate system 
and the attack of the trade unions 
upon the Supreme Council of People’s 
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Economy assumed concrete sh. ej, 
the formation of a Trade > ionix 
party. This group demanded :)\¢ 9) 
ganization, supervision and 
control of all Russian industries 
unions themselves, in other wor. 
**syndicalization”’’ of all indust: 

der trade union management. 

tual practice this meant the ade 
unionizing’’ of the state. 

The contention of those who differed 
with the Trade Unionists was based 
upon the incorporation of the trad 
unions in the Soviet government —t} 
‘‘nationalization of them’’ — 
scheme they offered as the constructiy 
solution of the industrial crisis. (n): 
through such a measure was it possib| 
to rehabilitate the industrial activity 
of the country, for only under the pres 
sure of governmental authority could 
the correct registration and allotment 
Trotski, de 
erying the inecompeteney of the coll 
giate system, became the leader of this 
group and pointed out that, had the 
trade unions been 


of labor be accomplished. 


*‘swallowed up” i: 
the state, the decline in industria! out 
put would not have acerued. 

The idea of merging their organiza 
tions in the government departments 
was so repugnant to the trade unions 
that, at the second All-Russian Trade 
Union congress, which met in January 
1919, it was voted that: ‘‘The task of 
socializing all means of production am 
the organization of society on a new 
socialistic basis demands stubborn, pro 
longed work on the reconstruction of 
the whole government machine, the 
creation of new organs of contro! and 
regulation, resting upon the organized 
initiative of the masses of the workers 
themselves.’’ The delegates decided 





*“Terrorism and Communism,” by Leon Trotski (translation). 
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- trade unions should undertake 
an acive and more energetic réle by 
participating directly in all depart- 
ments of the state, by instituting mass 
proletarian control over the activities 
of the latter, by cooperating in the ‘‘re- 
eonstruction”’ of the various govern- 
mental departments and by the grad- 
ual substitution of their own organiza- 
tions through a ‘‘fusing’’ of the organs 
of the unions with those of the state. 
The congress was in full agreement, 
however, that ‘‘it would be.a mistake 
in the present stage of development of 
the unions, with the, as yet, imperfect 
state machinery, to convert immedi- 
ately the unions into state organs or 
to attempt the ‘fusing’ process or for 
the unions to usurp the functions of 
the state.’’ 

The controversy continued through- 
out 1919 and 1920 without settlement. 
During the lapse of fifteen months 
caused by the civil wars, two diamet- 
rically opposite trade union policies 
became defined, the one based upon 
‘‘svndiealism’’ or the trade unionizing 
of the state, the other upon the merg- 
ing of the unions in the state, or their 
‘‘nationalization.’’ The experience of 
Trotski during the civil wars had 
taught him the demoralization pro- 
duced by shortage of food and clothing. 
As he surveyed the steadily decreasing 
productivity of the industries, after 
the conelusion of the wars and satis- 
fied himself that the efforts of the gov- 
ernment to prevent an industrial col- 
lapse by the voluntary enlistment of 
labor were futile, he arrived at the 
conclusion that it was imperative to 
introduce into industry the same meth- 
ods of econseription and militarization 
that had been carried out in the army 
during hostilities. An economic policy 
uistrueted on these principles offered, 


tha 


1 


¢ 


in his opinion, the only remedy for the 
diseased conditions of labor throughout 
the country. 


TROTSKI’S IDEAS ON LABOR 


The process of reasoning by which 
he arrived at his deductions is set forth 
in his treatise on ‘‘ Terrorism and Com- 
munism.’’ If in the past, he begins, 
society of every country had, with its 
own state compulsion, organized labor 
in the interests of the minority, then 
in Russia for the first time in history, 
labor was to be organized in the inter- 
ests of the majority. Nor was such 
organization to exclude compulsion, in 
its mildest as well as harshest forms. 
‘The elementary obligation of state 
compulsion not only does not pass from 
the scene of history, but, on the con- 
trary, will continue to play an extraor- 
dinarily great réle for a considerable 
period of time.’’ Trotski proceeds to 
show that man strives to avoid labor; 
that industrial application is not at all 
innate in him; that it is created by eco- 
nomic pressure and social education. 
‘Man is a fairly idle animal,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘on this quality in him, human 
progress is in reality based to a great 
degree, because if man did not en- 
deavor to expend his energy as eco- 
nomically as possible, if he did not 
strive to secure the maximum produc- 
tive result from the minimum expendi- 
ture of effort, there would have been no 
development of technical science and 
social culture.’’ Idleness, therefore, 
must be disciplined and this implied 
compulsion. 

If labor, skilled, semi-skilled, and 
raw or unskilled, was the key to eco- 
nomic organization, and this fact could 
not be gainsaid, then the correct regis- 
tration, mobilization, distribution and 
productive application of labor would 
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prove the solution of economie con- 
struction. The aftermath of the im- 
perialist the 
the civil wars and the blockade was 


slaughters, revolutions, 
the sad need in Russia of industrial 
plants, machinery, equipment, raw ma- 
terial and fuel. ‘‘The imperialist war 
which preceded the revolution, with 
its enormous demands in material and 
technical appliances laid upon our 
young industries a far greater burden 
than was laid upon the industries of 
the more powerful capitalistic states.”’ 
The transport system had suffered with 
exceptional severity. But what had 
suffered most was the human creative 
foree—the principal factor in industry 
—the proletariat. The only means of 
fully coping with this emergency was 
a stringent one, ‘‘labor conscription 
and militarization.’’ 

The triplication of functions between 
the Supreme Council of People’s Econ- 
omy, the Commissariat of Labor and 
the trade unions, which he had in- 
stantly discovered when he took over 
temporarily the Commissariat of Ways 
and Communication durimg Krassins’ 
absence in London, confirmed Trotski’s 
conviction of the need for drastic ac- 
tion. He first proposed his plan in a 
report to the third All-Russian Con- 
gress of Trade Unions, which was con- 
vened some fifteen months after the 
second congress, and later before the 
ninth congress of the Communist party 
he elaborated it by entering into the 
details of its accomplishment. Sup- 
ported by certain of the prominent 
party members, his dogmatic concep- 
tions nearly provoked a schism in the 
ranks of the Communist party. 


MILITARIZATION OF LABOR 


In his speech before the third All- 
Russian Trade Union Congress he com- 
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Labor 


plimented the trade-unionists { 
work in organizing, disciplini 
leading the Red forces at th 
and he predicted that in the p 
they would continue their effort 
ganize labor with the same pri 
in mind. He surprised the d 
with the assertion that the ‘‘ cha 
istics of social development find i; 
tarism their most finished, acui: 
beveled expression’’ and that ‘‘a harsh 
internal régime is inseparable from 
military organization which produces, 
in the highest degree, clearness, form, 
accuracy and responsibility.’’ As an 
illustration, Trotski pointed out the 
efficiency of the German railways, 
largely due to the appointment of ex- 
officers and ex-noncommissioned officers 
to administrative posts. A _ trade 
unionist, he maintained, who had un- 
dergone a course of military training 
returned to his union as good a prole 
tariat as ever but tempered like stee! 
independent and more decisive because 
he had become accustomed to responsi 
bility. 

The trade unions in Russia had 
neither the same tasks nor did they 
adopt the same methods as those of 
bourgeoisie countries. Under the so 
viet, all workers were forced to join 
the unions. Economical and politica! 
compulsion were manifestations of th: 
dictatorship of the working class. In 
striving to attain the goal of a perfect 
communistie state, the Soviet govern- 
ment must assume the merciless form 
of imperatively gripping its citizens on 
every side. In the hour of peril the 
army had gripped men with the most 
severe compulsion and the Soviet gov- 
ernment must resort to the same ex- 
treme course during this period o! 
economic distress. 

**The principle of labor conseription 
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in a ommunistie state is indisputable, ’’ 
Trotski argued. ‘‘He who works not, 
neither Shall he eat.’’ Every man 
must eat, so also must every man work. 
Although labor conscription was con- 
templated in the Soviet constitution 
and in the code of labor laws, it had 
long been a principle only and its ap- 
plication casual, partial, sporadic. 
With the economic regeneration of the 
country directly confronting the gov- 
ernment the sole decision was to re- 
gard the entire population as a vast 
reservoir of labor and to introduce 
striet order into its registration, mobili- 
zation and utilization. The practical 
business interpretation of this measure 
was fully contained in and must be 
sought for in ‘‘eonseripted labor.’’ 
“Tt is essential onee and for all to un- 
derstand that the principle of labor 
conscription has just as radically and 
irrevocably replaced the principle of 
hired labor as the socialization of the 
means of production has replaced cap- 
italistie property.”’ 

By way .of a premise to his actual 
plan for earrying out conscription, 
Trotski enumerated the factors that 
must be considered in its enforcement, 
such as the former and ‘‘seasonal’’ oc- 
cupation of different sections of the 
population, economy in the utilization 
of labor, the transfer of ‘‘mobilized’’ 
labor to the nearest ‘‘labor front,’’ the 
proper alloeation of laborers for the 
work to be done, the adequate supply 
of rations and implements, provision 
for intelligent overseers or instructors, 
appointment of inspectors to insure 
economie and effective employment, 
and the assignment of specific tasks to 
each ujezd, volost and village. 

'rotski’s proposals, before the ninth 
convention of the Communist party, 
for the practical operation of his 


scheme were built upon a military 
process. In his mind the conscription 
of labor was ‘‘unthinkable’’ without 
applying the methods of militarization. 
‘*The phrase (militarization) ushers us 
at once into the realm of the greatest 
superstitions and opposition howls.’’ 
So he proceeded to define the term by 
recalling how militarization was ecar- 
ried out in the Red army, which, dur 
ing the first days of its existence, 
possessed none of the requisite military 
qualities. When there was difficulty 
at the front and when freshly mobil- 
ized units of the peasantry failed to 
show stability, recourse was had, on 
the one hand, to the Communist party, 
on the other, to the trade unions. From 
these sources leaders amongst the work- 
ers were sent to the front to build up 
the Red army ‘‘in their own form and 
likeness’’ and to train, harden and 
militarize the peasant mass. 

Those who opposed militarization of 
labor, Trotski complained, did so on 
the grounds that it involved compul- 
sion and that compulsory labor was in 
reality unproductive. ‘‘What do you 
mean by compulsory labor,’’ he asked, 
‘that is, to what other form of labor 
do you compare it? Evidently to free 
labor. What are we then to under- 
stand by free labor? The phrase ‘free 
labor’ was formulated by progressive 
bourgeoisie thought as opposed to un- 
free labor, i. e., the corvée labor of the 
peasants and the regulated labor of the 
artisan guilds. By free labor was 
meant in bourgeoisie language, that 
which could be bought freely on the 
open market.’’ On the contrary, his 
plan, in antithesis to the capitalistic 
idea, made labor subject to social regu- 
lations, based on an enormous scale, 
obligatory upon the whole people and 
consequently compulsory for every 
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worker in the country. The degree of 
physical compulsion was dependent on 
conditions, the wealth of the country, 
the level of culture of the masses, the 
extent and efficiency of transport, the 
competency of the administration, etc., 
but compulsion was the ‘‘essential 
premise for shackling the anarchy 
brought about by the bourgeoisie, for 
specializing the means of production 
and for reconstructing the economic 
organization of Russia upon a single 
unified plan.’’ 

Finally Trotski pointed out, that the 
War Commissariat (War Department) 
was the only governmental bureau that 
had acquired experience in the mobili- 
zation and transportation of large 
bodies of men. It had inherited the 
technical knowledge and system from 
the past. In the economic sphere, 
where the principles of private con- 
tract had formerly operated, the gov- 
ernment possessed no such inheritance. 
Naturally, then, the government would 
be compelled to utilize, at least in the 
earlier stages, the services of the War 
Commissariat for labor mobilization. 


OPPOSITION TO TROTSKI’S IDEAS 


Antagonism against the plan of 
Trotski was aroused immediately—not 
only amongst the trade-unionists but 
also in the Communist party itself. 
Bitter attacks were made on the War 
Commissar in public meeting and in 
the press. The union of transport 
workers in particular accused Trotski 
of mistrust of the working classes and 
rejecting his policy demanded one 
of governmental decentralization. In 
Economic Life at this time appeared 
an unusual statement: ‘‘The incon- 
sistency of the position is shown by 
those more excited revolutionaries who, 
like Trotski, want to seize the bull by 


the horns. . . . The unp 

ness of the trade unions to e¢: 

the tasks set before them at 
various conferences and their 
tion by the war, have made them 
merely organizations for the su 
Soviet officials instead of org 
economic dictatorship. 
Russian worker freed from | 
oppression remains a slave e 
eally.’’ 


NV of 


Active political opposition \ 
dertaken by three groups. Thi 
was the “‘labor opposition,’’ headed | 
Shlyapnikov, president of the Al/-Ru 
sian Miners’ Union, which demanded 
that the organization, direction and 
control of the industrial phase of th 
country’s life be placed in the hands 
of the trade unions. Each specif 
trade union would elect its own admin- 
istrative staff for the supervision and 
operation of its particular industr 
and a central committee elected by a 
the unions would coordinate the efforts 
of the various administrative staffs 
Shlyapnikov’s party was syndicalistic 
in nature. The second group was th 
‘*Democratic Centralists,’’ headed | 
Sapronov, the president of the Paint 
ers’ Union, which regarded the ques- 
tion as a political rather than a trade 
union problem. The Democratic (en- 
tralists considered that a crisis had 
arisen in the Communist party which 
necessitated a purification of its ranks 
in order that ‘‘disrupting influences’’ 
might be uprooted. They claimed that 
the central committee of the party had 
arrogated to itself the functions of th 
All-Russian (Governmental) Central 
Executive Committee and of the Peo 
ple’s Commissariats with a resultant 
paralysis of the various departments 
of the government. They insisted + 
a ‘‘faectory collegium’’ must be int! 
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mately ineluded in the governmental 
machinery and be responsible only to 
the central committee of the Commu- 
nist party in full session. The third 
eroup was known as the ‘‘Ignatov’’ 
eroup. It was less in number than the 
others and maintained views closely 
correlated to those of the Democratic 
Centralists. 


LENIN SUGGESTS MODERATION 


\ short while before the stand of 
the three opposition groups became 
definite, Lenin, the party leader, re- 
lizing the gravity of the situation, 
was determining upon a means to end 
the diseord. Appreciating the depth 
and strength of the feeling that had 
been stirred up against Trotski’s plan 
and at the same time fully cognizant 
of the important party backing that 
Trotski had obtained for his measure, 
Lenin deeided to compromise and to 
support a moderate trade union ele- 
ment, in the eenter, represented by 
M. P. Tomsky, president of the All- 
Russian Central Committee of the 
Trade Unions, and S. Lozovsky and Y. 
Rudzutak, both members of the Presi- 
dium. These men responded com- 
pletely to his suggestions. 

On the 9th of September, 1920, be- 
fore a full session of the Communist 
party, Trotski presented the rough 
draft of his plan. He followed this by 
assailmg the ‘‘bureaucracy’’ of the 
governmental departments and by 
criticizing the government for permit- 
ting this ‘‘ weed to take root.’’ Tomsky 
retorted on the part of the government 
hy deseribing the bureaucracy that ex- 
isted in certain unions, which Trotski 
dominated and into which the latter 
had already introduced special meas- 
ures of militarization. Indiscriminate 
‘tacks ensued, on the government by 


Bukharin (a supporter of Trotski), 
by Shlyapnikov and by Sapronov on 
the adherents of Trotski by Tomsky, 
by Zinoviev and by others. At one 
time the conference threatened to as- 
sume the character of a personal at- 
tack upon Lenin. He withdrew from 
the debate and Gregory Zinoviev took 
his place as leader of the ‘‘compro- 
mise’’ faction. 

An agreement was eventually 
reached to review the entire trade 
union question. For this purpose a 
special commission was appointed to 
investigate, to report and to make 
recommendations in regard to the réle 
of the trade unions during the period 
of industrial reconstruction and there 
after, Trotski was appointed a mem 
ber of the commission, but refused to 
serve on it. 

Before the commission rendered its 
report, the eighth All-Russian Soviet 
Congress was convened. The labor 
question, though held in abeyance, 
pending the investigation and recom- 
mendations of the commission, was the 
subject of remarks by Tomsky in 
which he reiterated that the trade 
unions should be left untrammeled as 
they represented the real foe of 
bureaucracy. Zinoviev agreed with 
Tomsky. Lenin launched an attack 
on Trotski. The latter, he said, al- 
ready imagined Soviet Russia to have 
reached the perfect state of communis- 
tie society, whereas a great communis- 
tic cultural work remained to be car- 
ried out among the masses. This, 
Lenin avowed, was the important task 
of the trade unions. Kalinin, the 
president of the Presidium, well known 
and liked by the peasants, expressed 
his full coneurrence with the state- 
ments of Lenin. At the end of the 
congress, Trotski seemed to have lost 
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ground. At least the danger of open 
rupture in the party had been averted 
and the minds of its agitated members 
were more receptive for the report of 
the Compromise Commission. 

TROTSKI’S MILITARIZATION OF LABOR 

DEFEATED 

The commission submitted its find- 
ings the 
1921. These stipulated that the trade 
unions should be given a more impor- 


about middle of January, 


tant part in the organization of pro- 
duction not only by delegating to the 
trade-unionists the duty of gradually 
transforming their societies into eco- 
nomie organs but by the united action 
of the unions as a body. A national 
role, which the trade unions should as- 
that of a 
The meth- 
ods of the school were to be those of 
The 
be inculeated with the 
ideas of the Communist program, with 


sume without delay was 


‘*sehool for communism.’’ 
conviction and not of compulsion. 
workers must 


the desire of improving national in- 
dustry. In this way the trade unions 
would be advancing ‘‘ real-communistic 
education. ”’ 

Regarding the relation of the trade 
unions to the Communist party, it was 
that the latter should 


continue, as heretofore, to inspire the 


recommended 


principles that regulate trade union 


Conscription of 


Labor 
activities. It was strongly uw 

at the next session of the All 
Congress, the economic depart: 
the government should be 

against unnecessary interfere: 
the of the trade union 
speedy incorporation of th 
unions into the state was, in t] 
ion of the commission, not to 


work 


tempted without grave political me 
ace, nevertheless, the unions must exert 
themselves more actively in acquaint 
ing the workers with the importance of 
a single economic plan for Russia 
This could be most effectively accom 


plished through the propaganda 


schools. 

Preceding the rendition of the r 
port, Trotski had sueceeded, by mak 
ing certain concessions of terminolog, 
in forming a bloe within the party. It 
consisted of eighteen members includ 
ing prominent party figures. In gair 
ing the support of these men, Trotski 
was able to retain most of his funda 
mental principles at the cost of dis 
pensing with such offensive words as 


, 


‘*eonseription’’ and ‘‘militarization,”’ 
When the report of the commission, 
which actually reflected the views o 
Lenin and Zinoviev, was published, it 
found general favor. The 


Trotski was decisively defeated. 


plan of 


D 


Measure of Merit 


Merit in the Army is measured by the contribution 
to the sum total of the efficiency of the service by the 
individual concerned over and above the requirements 


of routine duty. 
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The Company's Personnel 
By Major Harvey H. Fletcher, 26th Infantry 


RAINING Regulations state, 
‘‘All training will be founded 
upon the principle of stimu- 
lating and developing the national in- 
dividual characteristics of initiative, 
self-reliance, and tenacity of purpose, 
and so moulding those characteristics 
that they will at all times be respon- 
sive to the lawful direction of a su- 
perior. This demands that each indi- 
vidual be developed to the greatest 
possible extent, physically gnd men- 
tally, and aequire the greatest possible 
efficiency in the specifications of his 
grade; that he be in- 





all these qualities in greater or lesser 
degree, for Tommy, Heinie, Alphonse, 
Pedro, Tony and Isidore are all here. 
The majority—about 93 per cent—are 
American-born, and many of these can 
trace their American ancestry back for 
several generations, but a vast num- 
ber can find foreign blood one genera- 
tion back. 

The thirteen American colonies were 
established with thirteen ideals. The 
settlers soon spread out over the conti- 
nent, but later, immigrants established 
themselves in districts according to 


aa race, and owing to 








stantly responsive to 
the demands of 
constituted authority, 
and that he learn 
how to function in 
his team.’’ 

The individual re- 
ferred to is the Amer- 


W hether concerned 
with administration, 
with training, or with 
contact with the enemy, 
no military man can 
afford to minimize 
the “human factor” 


our large area, the 
habits and customs of 
these varied settlers 
have remained pecu- 
liar to loealities. 
There is little in com 
mon, for instance, 
between the Pennsy!l- 








ican soldier—the pri- 
vate, the noncommissioned officer, and 
the officer. Training depends on his 
capacities. Certain individual qual- 
ities are necessary in men in order to 
make a homogeneous organization. 
Those lacking some of these elements 
must be taught them. Certain collec- 
tive essentials are necessary to make a 
fighting unit and these are the forces 
that strengthen campaign efficiency. 

The American soldier, who and what 
is he? 

We have heard a great deal about the 
bulldog tenacity of the British soldier, 
the elan of the French, the discipline 
of the German and the typical quali- 
ties of others. In our Army we have 


vania Dutch and the 
French Canadian of Maine. In time 
of peace, we find many of these people 
too clannish to enlist, or they have 
brought from Europe a dislike for 
military service, but our war army will 
be composed of all of them. In some 
eases, the second generation has not 
been completely Americanized, and as 
a result of the racial differences we 
find wide divergence in customs and 
standards of thought. In the last war 
over fifty different nations were rep- 
resented in our Army. 

In times of peace our enlisted force 
is recruited by intensive sales effort. 
The recruiting sergeant offers adven- 
ture, travel, career, three square meals 
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a day—these are the reasons why most 


men enter the Army in time of peace. 
A few enter for a commission or for 
improvement; some as a hiding place; 
some from unemployment; some for 
unrequited love. In St. Luke we read 
of a banquet made ready but an ab- 
sence of invited guests. The host sent 
his retainers out to scour the highways 
and byways to fill up the empty chairs. 
Uncle Sam uses the same system. 

In all wars prior to the last, we de- 
pended on volunteers. The act of en- 
listment showed a will to fight. Com- 
manders had only to show them how. 
In the World War all classes of men 
were drafted, willingly or unwillingly, 
and in many cases it was necessary to 
ineuleate a will to fight. It will be 
the same in large wars of the future. 


THE PRIVATE 


When men of these different natures 
join a company, they receive new out- 
Each individual brings his own 
ideas as influenced by previous en- 
vironment. On entering the company, 
each becomes one in a group with an 
established leader, and individualism 
changes to community feeling. He 
finds that his new companions have 
certain ideas and he finds it to his ad- 
vantage to follow their lead. Other- 
wise he has trouble. Whereas he 
formerly worked for himself, he now 
finds that teamwork counts. He finds 
that certain of his habits are looked on 
askance. He picks up the habits of 
the men in the organization. He finds 
companionship with men in the same 
line of work. Whatever may have been 
the character of the man before he en- 
tered the service, common association 
makes his point of view conform to 
that of his fellows. 

Through these associations most men 


looks. 
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Personnel 
approach a type which we knoy 
American soldier. He has inte! 
He thinks for himself. He ¢ 
accept a situation until he kn 
reason for it. He grumbles at 
which he thinks unreasonable, | 
ries them out. He responds 
mendation. He is self-asserti 
exaggerates. He is 
He accepts discipline. He has a 
of duty. He is courageous; he uses jy 
dividual resource to accomplis 
ends. He is self-respecting; he accept 
responsibility. These qualities 
with race, habits, temperament 
length of service. 

The private after joining is built up 
physically, morally and mentally. Hi 
is taught regularity of habits, clean 
living, personal hygiene, and sanita 
tion. He is given exercise and en 
couraged to enter athletics. H: 
velops physical soundness, soldier); 
bearing and neatness. Only the strong 
of military age have been accepted so 
there is a good foundation on which to 
build. He is expected to do his shar 
of work—the others see that he does 
Omissions fall to them. He finds en 
tertainment in the company or post 
He receives instruction in drill and 
tactics and is taught the duties of th 
next higher grade. Morally, he is 
guided by the other men in the com 
pany. A thief is not tolerated because 
unlike in civilian communities, prop- 
erty is not locked up in the squadroom 
A thief in a company, until he is 
caught, casts suspicion on every other 
man. His acts affect not only himsel! 
but the rest of the company. He must 
be square in his dealings with others 

As his service lengthens, he acquires 
increasing respect for orders and reg 
ulations. His training in cooperation 
makes him a better citizen. . For (his 


construct) 
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reaso). good jobs are always open to 
retire! soldiers. Not long ago one of 
the large corporations in New York 
applied to the recruiting service to 
select a retired master sergeant of ex- 
cellent charaeter for a well-paying job 
in handling personnel. This policy 
could profitably be extended. 


riE NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICER 


We have all heard it reiterated that 
the noneommissioned officer is the 
backbone of the Army. Surgeons tell 
us that the backbone is a pile of 
doughnut-shaped bones piled one on 
top of the other, each held in place by 
igaments and muscles controlled from 
the brain. If the ligaments are pulled 
unevenly the backbone gets askew. 
Straight or bent, it is the link in the 
skeleton which connects the head with 
the arms and legs which do the work. 
A feeble or deformed backbone will 
make a tottering or bent body. 

The company commander must rely 
on his noneommissioned officers to see 
that his orders are carried out. They 
are his overseers, and they maintain 
discipline. They interpret orders for 
those who would not otherwise under- 
stand them. They instruct the new re- 
eruits. They assist in drill and in- 
struction. They supervise the mess. 
They guard the stores. They assist in 
paperwork. They may be either a co- 
hesive foree or a disrupting agency, 
and whether they are the former or the 
latter depends upon their organization 
commander. 

Most noncommissioned officers in 
lower grades are appointed upon the 
recommendations of company com- 
manders. In the selection of corporals 
the company commander exercises one 
of his most important duties. The ap- 
poitment must be made so as to avoid 


the necessity for reductions. The most 
efficient company commander that I 
ever served under never made a cor- 
poral without first trying him out as 
an acting corporal. The candidate 
acted in that capacity on all occasions. 
If he qualified under those conditions, 
he got the next vacancy. No redue- 
tions were ever necessary in that com- 
pany. An injudicious selection of non- 
commissioned officers reflects on the 
company commander as lacking judg- 
ment. Letting the first sergeant pick 
the corporals makes it his company 
and not the company commander’s. 
Passing over able men develops a sense 
of injustice. The best material is not 
always the ‘‘loud speaker.’’ The ag- 
gressive type, unless he has tact and 
judgment, is liable to be abusive and 
make trouble. Noneommissioned offi 
cers should be able to get things done 
with willingness on the part of the 
private. 

Some man who minds his own busi- 
ness may make a superior noncommis- 
sioned officer if opportunity is given 
him. In the company to which I re- 
ferred before, a recruit joined. He 
was quiet, kept to himself, minded his 
own business. He was considered an 
odd stick. His company duties were 
performed equally well. He was an ex- 
cellent soldier as far as training went, 
but due to his quiet manner, was never 
considered for promotion. Shortly 
after the war broke out, in a newly 
formed regiment, he became a ser- 
geant. His company commander some 
time later said he was reticent, did not 
mingle with the other men, minded his 
own business, was efficient. In fact he 
was the best sergeant in the company. 
A new unit was formed and he was 
made one of the first sergeants. He 
was the most efficient first sergeant in 
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His men liked 
He was fair and impartial and 
confidential with none. In France he 
led them over the top, but like many a 
good man, did not return. This man 
was a leader, but it took a war to bring 
him to notice. 


the new organization. 
him. 


All promotions should 
be made from within the organization. 
It helps morale and shows that there 
are qualified men in the company. 
There should be an understudy for 
each job, for one never knows “when 
an emergency will come. 

Sergeants should be appointed from 
corporals by seniority. In some cases 
a special man is wanted for first ser- 
geant, mess or supply sergeant, but if 
the original selections have been cor- 
rectly made, these men should be found 
among the sergeants. If not, the com- 
mander or his predecessor in command 
have fallen down. It lowers the effi- 
ciency of men to be passed over. If 
promotion by selection from corporal 
is followed the commander is not go- 
ing to have teamwork. Each corporal 
will be out for himself and the com- 
pany will suffer. 

Once selected, there should be no re- 
duetions except for misconduct. Any 
other reduction shows carelessness or a 
lack of judgment in making the orig- 
inal appointment. A company with 
many reductions shows a poorly chosen 
body of noncommissioned officers. Re- 
ductions reduce morale by causing a 
feeling of instability among the others. 
They reduce efficiency because each 
man feels he may be the next and will 
not bear down on prospective associ- 
ates. Careful selection should make re- 
ductions unusual. 

The newly appointed noncommis- 
sioned officer must have a chance to 
learn his job. The corporal should be 
given every opportunity to have com- 
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If the com 
a permanent squad organiz: 
ean be assigned his squad are 
racks. He should be respon 
his squad and for that 
eare of their equipment 


mand of a squad. v has 


n bar- 
area: ‘or th 
and « 


and for the appearance of his men a: 
formations and when going . 


thing 


Pass 
There can be a rivalry between 
Each noncommissioned officer 
signed to a squad should hav 
thing for 


quads 


some 
which he is responsib|; 
Commendation for good work should 
be freely given to the noncommissioned 
officer before his men. Condemnatio, 
of errors should be given privately 
When he makes the corrections it wil 
then appear that they are his own 
Credit should be given for origina! 
ideas to the ones who make them. If 
the officer takes all the credit himself, 
few ideas will be given him. He has 
the choice of being known as the origi 
nator of one or two new schemes or of 
being in command of an organizatior 
that is full of new suggestions. A well 
marked distinction should be made be 
tween noncommissioned 
privates. 


officers and 
The respect that is shown 
them will measure the respect that the 
men them. All 
transfers of noncommissioned officers 
to get higher ratings should be ap 
approved. It keeps up a flow of pro 
motions and increases morale when it 
is known that the company commander 
stands in nobody’s way. 

Heading the noncommissioned offi 
cers is the first sergeant. He is the 
link between the commander and th 
company. He knows the noncommis 
sioned officers and men better than the 
officer ever will and ean detect and 
remedy many minor faults. He should 
have the commander’s undivided sup 
port. 


show requests for 


His delegated power is ver) 
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great Lf he abuses it, great discontent 
will .ceur long before the commanding 
He should there- 
fore be seleeted with greater care than 
any of the others. 


officer is aware of it. 


THE OFFICER 
John Paul Jones defined the quali- 
** An 


officer should be a gentleman of liberal 
education, refined manner, punctilious 


fications of an officer as follows: 


courtesy, and the nicest sense of per- 
He should be the soul of 
tact, patience, justice, firmness and 


sonal honor. 
harity. No meritorious act of a sub- 
ordinate should eseape his attention or 
be left to pass without its reward, even 
if the reward be only one word of ap- 
proval. As he should be universal and 
impartial in his rewards and approval 
of merit, so should he be judicial and 
unbending in his punishment or re- 
proof of misconduet.’’ 

The same qualifications would hold 
his ‘‘ Officers’ 
Manual,’’ stresses attention to duty by 
placing the following sentence at the 
head of each chapter: 


rood today. Moss, in 


‘The proper 
of ——, like the proper 
of any other duty, re- 
and attention to duty.’’ 
Most writers are equally emphatic. To 
give attention to duty one must make 


performance 
performance 
quires work 


start by being always present for 
duty and on time. A company com- 
mander onee told me he had not been 
late to drill for several years because 
he always tried to be at his company 
five minutes before first call. Having 
arrived, the work in hand should be 
done with zeal. Be thorough. Re- 
sults count, not promises. 

Taet is a valuable asset to an officer. 
It is the power of overcoming conten- 
tious situations without leaving irrita- 
ti It may be a roundabout way of 
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accomplishment but should not be 
pussy-footing. Its use varies with the 
disposition or grievance of the person 
with whom the officer is treating. It 
requires patience. In autobi- 
ography, Franklin states that he 
wanted the first fire engine in Phila 
delphia to be painted red. He knew 
that certain fellow-citizens usually dis 
approved of his ideas. So he said that 
he would like it to be any color except 
red. Whereupon they voted it red. 

Initiative is the ability to plan and 
execute new ideas. 


his 


Many people dream 
of undertakings but do not earry them 
out. Others are just followers. People 
may be divided into two classes: the 
pathfinders who explore the unknown, 
and the roadbuilders who follow them 
and widen the path. The desires of 
superior authority should be antici 
pated. One may go wrong sometimes 
but the curb is always more gentle than 
the prod for procrastination. When 
action is taken in with a 
plan of higher authority, that should be 
done which it is thought the superior 


connection 


would have done had he been present. 

Good judgment and common sense 
used as a restraint upon imagination 
will keep one from going far in the 
wrong Good 
makes for open-mindedness, willing- 


direction. judgment 
ness to learn, and impartial ability in 
It will 
prevent one from being swayed by pre- 


seeing both sides of a question. 
conceptions or inclinations. It places 
an officer on his guard against believ 
ing all he hears or reads. 

If a captain expects his company to 
be loyal to him, he must show loyalty 
to the higher commanders. When any 
disagreeable order has to be carried 
out, it is easy to say that the higher 
commander demands it, but that is not 


loyalty. That is ‘‘passing the buck.”’ 
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Loyalty implies equality. One gets 
only what one ‘‘puts out.’’ A man 
who is not loyal usually wants to tell 
the world. So he breeds discontent 
and lowers morale. In a_ business 
establishment there hangs the sign, ‘‘If 
you are pleased, tell everybody : if you 
are dissatisfied, tell the management.’’ 
If it is honestly believed that the 
orders of the commander are wrong, it 
should be taken up with him and 
should not be ‘‘ beefed’’ about to others. 
If the commander will not allow it, 
then he is not the type to expect loy- 
alty, for if he expects loyalty, he will 
be loyal to his juniors. 

Force measures the ability of ac- 
complishment. It is the driving ene- 
ergy which gets things done. It is a 
product of willpower and determina- 
tion. A machine gun is kept firing by 
its gunner. A company is kept work- 
ing by its captain. When he lets up, so 
do they. Foree is produced by will- 
power and willpower can be developed. 

Physically, an officer must be able 
to perform his assigned duties. The 
question of physical fitness and en- 
durance varies with the grade of the 
officer. While a platoon leader must 
be able to outdo and outlast his men, 
an army commander must be able to 
stand the mental strain of the respon- 
sibilities thrown upon him. Activity 
for a lieutenant may mean physical 
combat with his platoon; for a general, 
long hours of travel and inspections. 

It is of course unnecessary to state 
that an officer must be proficient pro- 
fessionally. This knowledge ean be ob- 
tained only at the expense of some 
evenings of pleasure by outside reading 
and study. A general staff officer once 
said that the hardest thing a second 
lieutenant had to do was to rise above 
his environment. The service schools 


give a foundation of theory, 
the companies there are the ; 
opportunities to try it out. 

A good officer is a good execu 
administrator. He should orga 
company and have a job and respons; 
bility for each lieutenant and noneon 
missioned officer. A permanent squad 
organization makes  administratioy 
easier and trains the subordinat: 
manders. A company comn 
should keep his company troul)|; 
himself. When he airs them his hea: 
ers think he has a poor compan 
congratulate themselves on having 4 
better one. He should not ask for out 
side assistance, but should rely on hin 
self and on his lieutenants. He should 
‘‘run’’ his company himself. | was 
once assigned to command a run-down 
company. It appeared upon investiga- 
that there had been 
changes of company commanders and 
that the company was being ‘‘run’’ b) 
the company clerk. Due to his perso 
ality it was resented by the other mer 
He was a strong character and an ex 
tremely proficient company clerk and 
had overawed the first sergeant who 
knew no paperwork. Shortly after 
wards the clerk was transferred to regi 
mental headquarters with a higher 
rating and the company improved; 
also in his new position he gave val- 
uable assistance to the company. Ii 
a man can better himself in another 
department, he should be 
even though it is an effort to fill his 
place. 

A proficient and successful com) an) 
commander must have an understand- 
ing of handling men. He is the offi- 
cer of highest rank who has the en- 
listed men under his direct charge and 
much depends on his methods. 
must study human nature. He 


€ and 
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quires governing ability. He should better himself by transfer if he so de- 
handle diseipline in his company as sires. If a man asks for a transfer 
far as he ean. Sending men before a_ through pique, tell him to find some 
summary court, except when company company that wants him and you will 
punishment has failed, is ‘“‘passing the approve the transfer, and whether he 
buck’ to the regiment. It shows that forgets it or not, you give the impres- 
he cannot handle his men and his men sion that your company is composed 
know it. Most men want to keep a_ only of men who want to be there. 
clean record. Once they are sent to a When men feel that they belong to 
court this incentive is gone. The guard the best company of the best regiment 
house should be used as a last resort. of the best division, then there exists 
The dread of it is worse to a new man_ esprit de corps. In war, it is victories 
than the actual experience. Men might which give this solidarity of feeling; 
pe divided into conduct grades and _ in garrison, it is partly traditions of 
passes issued in accordance with these past successes, and partly the unit’s 
grades. Men in the highest conduct present proficiency in training and 
grade could be awarded a permanent competitions. A feeling of emulation 
ald good conduet pass; men in the lowest © attain and hold first place is the 
was grade would require a special pass and foundation of esprit. Before the first 
own only under exceptional cireumstances. ®¢tion in war, the esprit of the unit is 
_ Deprivation of the good conduct card that formed previously in training. It 
lent would then beeome a company pun- is the part of the leader to increase 
ond ‘shment. this spirit. Gen. Frank Parker in a 
lecture last summer said, ‘‘When a 
commander takes over his command, 
his first mission is to make it, or keep it, 
a first-class fighting unit according to 
the highest standards. The foundation 
of this battle efficiency will be spirit— 
esprit de corps. Even if the command 
already possesses a high esprit de 
corps, the new commander’s first and 
ren : most important duty is to see to its 
falls bes. the right party. Be patient maintenance and increase. His sue- 
with idiosyneracies due to race or tem- cessive steps towards obtaining, or 
perament, as many men are like school- maintaining and increasing this esprit 
boys trying to put something over on de corps should be to acquire: first, 
the teacher, but when you know them the confidence of his command; second, 
you can foretell their actions. Be im- the affection of his command; third, 
partial in handing out rewards or pun-_ the intense pride, which, built upon 
ishments and in assigning duties by confidence and affection, produces 
rosters. Give every man a chance to esprit de corps in its highest form.”’ 
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I further advise the commander of a 
company: Know your men; their abil- 
ities and failings, their past records 
and prospects, their difficulties and 
successes. Avoid aloofness and also 
familiarity. Give full eredit for ac- 
complishment and be sparing in cen- 
sure for failure unless blameworthy. 
Make sure that the eredit or censure 


and 


who 











The War Stock Uniform 


By First Lieutenant John A. Barksdale, Q. M. C 


T has been truthfully said that 
the American soldier is the best 
the world. 
famous maxim of 


soldier in 
The time-worn and 


dressed 
Napoleon that ‘‘an army fights on its 
stomach’’ is beyond dispute, and it is 
also undoubtedly true that an 
which is 


army 
comfortably and properly 
clothed fights better than one where 
such is not the case. 

During and immediately following 
the World War, there was considerable 
criticism on what had been termed the 
‘war stock uniform for enlisted men,’’ 


this eriticism being, 


terial to the ordinary civilian 
which our factories were accust 
turning out. 

Prior to the war the Army had 
the Quarte: 
Clothing and Equipage Depot at 
delphia. 


supplied through 


The factory there was imme 
diately expanded and another orga, 
ized at Jeffersonville. The factory at 
Jeffersonville became the largest shirt 
manufacturing plant in the world bx 
The Phila 
alone manufactured 
clothing valued at $26,230,000 during 
the period. But even 


fore the close of the war. 


delphia factory 








in a way, justified 
when that type of 
uniform was 

pared the 
uniform of 
peace times, as they 
were of inferior ma- 
terial, off color and 


ecom- 
with sol- 


diers’ 


The problem of pro- 


viding uniforms 
our war-time army was 
a difficult one; after the 
war the disposition of 
surplus became another 


with plants such as 
these, working 24 
hours 
output 
compared 
Army’s 


for per day, th 


was sma! 

with th 
needs, so 
thousands of privaté 


ly owned clothing fae 








in many instances 


gross misfits. However, before ut- 
terly condemning them, it would be 
well to consider the various causes for 
such condition, and truly it appears 
marvelous that uniforms of such good 
material and appearance could be man- 
ufactured and furnished in sufficient 
quantities in the face of what seem, in 
retrospect, very formidable difficulties. 
The pre-war strength of the Army 
of approximately 100,000 was increased 
to approximately 3,750,000 men by the 
date of the Armistice. This vast num- 
ber required warm uniforms and over- 
coats, heavy blankets, underwear, shoes, 
raincoats, tentage, ete., and all of these 
of practically a different cut and ma- 
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tories located al! ove: 
the United States had to be taken over 
and literally converted into Govern 
ment factories. 

To procure the clothing and equip 
age for the American war-time Arm) 
required the best brains of the textil: 
rubber fabric, and leather goods indus 
tries. From all parts of the country 
the needs of the Government called to 
Washington men who were especial): 
adapted for such work and put them i: 
officers’ uniforms. Each was an expert 
in his particular line. The 
agencies procuring these supplies wer 
centralized in a single division know! 
as the C. & E. Division of the office 0! 
the Director of Purchase and Storag 


various 








ee] 


ster 


ne 





The War 
whic) in turn was a part of the P. 8. 
& T. | Division. 

Th C. & E. organization had to go 
much further back than merely fur- 
nishing the specifications and orders 
for clothing, it had actually to become 
the procurer of the raw materials, and 
this phase of the work eventually be- 
came the largest of the undertaking. 
The Government went into a raw mate- 
rial market which was already glutted 
with orders from the allied govern- 
ments and from domestic consumption. 

Wool was the most important of the 
raw materials to be procured, since 


wool 


entered into the composition of 
more items than any other material. 
Soon after the declaration of war the 
Quartermaster Corps estimated that it 
100,000,000 
pounds of seoured wool to meet the 
initial demands of the Army in 1917. 
A meeting of the principal wool deal- 
ers of the United States was called and 
an inventory taken of the wool sup- 
plies, not only in the United States, but 
on order from foreign countries, and 
it was found that there was in sight 
only about 35,000,000 pounds of the 
quality needed. This, however, was be- 
fore the annual elip of 1917. To insure 
that the Government would secure 


would require about 


every pound of wool in sight, options 
were obtained on all wool in ware- 
houses and on the sea; thus speecula- 
tion in the prices of the domestie clip 
of 1917 was headed off. The C. & E. 
Division absorbed the entire wool trade 
of the United States, there being no 
wool market again and no public sale 
of wool until after the Armistice was 
signed. 

\t first the supply of wool of the bet- 
er grades seemed to be sufficient to 
ect the Army’s needs. Later, how- 


ever, it developed that such was not 
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the case, and changes were made in the 
specifications which permitted wool 
which had been used previously only 
for the manufacture of coarser articles 
such as carpets, ete., to be used, the 
lower grades of wool being blended 
with the finer grades to provide the 
necessary weight and warmth. This 
action, together with the difficulty of 
securing fast dyes, explains why some 
of the uniforms had a rough texture 
and were very uneven in color. The 
necessary cloth was furnished, how- 
ever, and of a quality to keep the 
fighting man warm, the paramount con 
sideration. 

Notable reforms were made in the 
fitting of the soldiers’ uniforms. At 
first when the men were pouring into 
the camps from civilian life they were 
often put to great inconvenience in se- 
curing proper fits. Each man would 
ask for such sizes as he thought were 
correct, and nine times out of ten 
he was wrong and was obliged to spend 
much time exchanging with other re- 
eruits before finally acquiring an out- 
fit that fitted him in a way. Later the 
same system that we now use in our 
summer C. M. T. camps was inaug 
urated. The reeruit, on his entry into 
clothing ‘‘mill’’ would be stripped as 
naked as the Lord made him and pass 
from counter to counter, until he 
emerged properly outfitted. 

The C. & E. Division not only had 
its large problems such as the procure 
ment of raw materials, but was also 
constantly beset with minor ones, such 
as changes in eut and design to meet 
special conditions. The metal former!) 
going into buttons was needed by the 
munition factories, a substitute was 
found in vegetable ivory, which made 
a good button but further detracted 
from the appearance of the uniform. 
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When the articles supplied, far too 
numerous to mention here, are taken 
into consideration, it has to be admitted 
that the group of men who handled this 
enormous manufacturing effort not 
only conducted one of the biggest un- 
dertakings of the war, but did it in a 
manner to command the admiration of 
those who know the story. 

What had appeared to be a short- 
age a week before the signing of the 
Armistice a week after that event be- 
came a surplus, the reserve stock 
alone amounting to $811,000,000. The 
war stock uniforms being issued today 
are the residue of these vast stocks. 
However, they are the pick of the lot, 
for, at a tremendous expenditure of 
labor, these stocks were all gone over 
and uniforms of different colors and 
material to the regulation olive drab 
thrown out, to be otherwise disposed of, 
principally through surplus property 
sales. 

iven after this culling out process, 
these uniforms, while all right for an 
emergency, did not present the snappy 
appearance characteristié of the Amer- 
ican soldier and the special measure- 
ment uniform was authorized by the 
War Department which meant that 
every soldier was to have a tailored 
uniform. These uniforms were manu- 
factured at the Philadelphia Q. M. I. 


Depot, and though they w: ver 
earefilly made, a great ma 
plaints were made as to mist 
investigation was ordered, an 
found that in most instances 
however, as mistakes were fou: 
manufacturing depot—these 
were due to improper measu 


com 


misfits 

ements 

having been sent in, one inst: 

ing that of a company that 

have a company tailor, and as 1 

best man for the job utilized th 

pany cook to take the measureme: 
Nothing increases the 

soldier’s self-respect more than a we 

tailored, good-looking uniform. It also 

inereases his prestige in the communit) 

in which he is serving, which tends in 


Individua 


large way towards improving mora\ 
Now, that the war stock uniforms ar 
fast disappearing, and the lapel collai 
has been adopted, it is incumbent o 
all of us to see to it that a proper fit 
is made in each particular instance 
With this end in view there should lx 
cooperation by all concerned from the 
Q. M. Department at Philadelphia 
down through the local quartermasters 
and company commanders, and we ca! 
assist in creating that feeling of pric 
in the individual soldier that 
when he knows that his uniform fits 
him, is made well and from good ma 
terial. 


comes 
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Veterans of the World War : 


Reinstate your War Risk Insurance now! 


The op- 


portunity for so doing expires on July 2, 1926. 


® 





German Infantry Training 


INCE the war, German maneu- 
vers have been confined to di- 
In one or 
two cases in previous years, adjacent 


vision operations. 
divisions and neighboring cavalry 
brigades have cooperated in the yearly 
This lack of field exer- 
cises by larger units is not in con- 
formity with the beliefs and wishes of 
the German higher command but is 
compelled by the financial situation. 
The maneuvers usually consist of an 
advanee, night march, attack, defense, 
ete., of a detached force about the size 
of a reinforeed bri- 


maneuvers. 


When a high ridge is reached by the 
attacking troops, machine guns halt 
and eontinue firing from the ridge 
while the Infantry continues its ad- 
vance. 

Great attention is paid to the handl 
ing of machine guns. They are skill- 
fully kept under cover until there is 
an opportunity for their use. They 
are then brought up behind a crest or 
other cover and deliver an intense fire 
for one or two minutes and then with 
out command are moved from 50 to 
200 meters to the right or left where 

they again await an 








gade, generally on 
the flank of a larger 
imaginary force, 
usually a corps. 

In the smaller 
units the principle of 
successive objectives 
used. The 


is not 


The German army today 
places great reliance in 
its machine gunners and 
is giving special attention 
to protection of the gun 
crews from flank attacks 


opportunity for fire. 
This constant shift- 
ing of machine guns 
from one locality to 
another gives the im- 
pression of far 
greater strength than 
the troops actually 





troops employ varied 

maneuvers in the attack, every unit 
getting ahead and automatically de- 
voting its efforts to assisting its neigh- 
boring units to advance. In moving 
forward to deployment, there is little 
attempt to observe sector lines between 
units. Where woods in the general di- 
rection of attack afford cover, support- 
ing troops take advantage of this cover 
although it takes them, for the time 
being, out of their sector. Later on 
move back into their sector a 
squad at a time. 

In the advanee, rifle fire by advanc- 
ing Infantry is seldom attempted ex- 
cept at very close ranges; on the other 
hand, machine guns fire continually. 


t} ey 


possess and affords 
them protection from artillery fire. 
Several of the men accompanying ma- 
chine guns carry rifles slung over 
their shoulders; they do not carry 
packs, as the packs of machine gunners 
are carried on the carts. By having 
men armed with rifles the machine 
gun squads are better equipped to 
withstand the flanking attacks on ma- 
ehine guns. 

German officers express the opinion 
that the water-jacketed machine gun 
is too heavy, clumsy, and undepend- 
able for modern war. It is said that 
the Germans are looking for a heavy 
air-cooled gun. 

Both light and medium trench mor- 
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654 German 
tars are used, but it appears that they 
They 
are mounted on heavy base plates set 
low between two wheels in such fashion 
that the wheels ean be detached and 
taken away. It is said that they are 
not considered efficient for open war- 
fare. 


are not greatly depended upon. 


USE OF 
tanks 
German army, 


TANKS 

forbidden to the 
their use is simulated. 
Dummy tanks used in the maneuvers 
are 


Since are 


mounted on a pair of bicyclé 
wheels, the frame covered with canvas, 
properly camouflaged and resemble the 
Renault tank with a turret and heavy 
(dummy) gun at the top and slits for 
machine guns lower down in front. A 
man walking along fires a machine gun 
located in the front of the tank, thus 
aiding in giving the tanks a semblance 
of reality. The ‘‘tank’’ is actually 
operated by two men inside who push 
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Training 


it forward. The back of th nk } 
left open for the convenience 
men. These tanks trundlin 
over rough ground with their 
wheels, which are of course ins 
out of sight, progress with all { 
nerisms of real tanks, 


these 
} 

LuOnYg 

CVElE 
and 


man 


In one of the maneuvers twely 
were, used in a counterattack 
the tanks were employed in thre: 


tanks 
Her 
lines 
about 100 yards apart, consisti) 

five, four and three tanks, respectively 
As this was the first maneuver in whiel 
the Germans had used these simulated 
tanks, the Infantry did not seem to 
know what to do with them. In on 
company the platoons were formed up 
in platoon columns in rear of the tanks 
In another they marched parallel wit! 
the tanks, and in another they pre 
ceeded them. These difficulties evi 
dently were corrected because on sul 
sequent maneuvers the Infantry kept 





Machine Gun Squad of the German Army, 1925 


Note that the men on the right are armed with rifles. 


The gun has a mount that 


differs from the sled type that was used during the World War 
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A German Minenwerfer Detachment on the March 


The German army retains the minenwerfers, or mortars, that it used during the 
World War 


clear of the tanks so as neither to ob- 
struct their fire nor to come under the 
hostile artillery fire directed at the 
tanks. 
ARMORED CARS 

An interesting incident in one of the 
maneuvers was that in which armored 
cars were used in advance guard action. 
Each armored car was preceded by 
three motoreyele scouts. These scouts 
encountered the opposing scouts in a 
bend in the road, but were unable to 
get word back in time to warn of the 
approach of the hostile armored ears. 
The opposing armored cars were armed 
with heavy machine guns. One com- 
mander had, however, placed an artil- 
lery 75-mm. field piece, mounted ap- 


parently on a naval mount, in a truck 
between his armored cars. In the en 
gagement between the opposing motor 
ears, the umpire’s decision was given 
to the side having the gun, as it was 
promptly brought into action. 

A novel feature of the German uni- 
form is the use of marksmanship in- 
signia. The men wear on the left cuff 
one brown braid, about three inches 
long, to indicate the lowest grade in 
marksmanship, two braids to indicate 
the next higher, and three to indicate 
the highest. This enables commanders 
to pick qualified shots when needed, 
while at the same time it increases the 
pride in marksmanship. It seems more 
practical than our system. 
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Our Own Simla 


By First Lieutenant John Weckerling, 45th Infantry, P. § 


EAN WORCESTER in kis 
‘Philippines Past and Pres- 
ent’’ says, ‘‘The importance 
attached by the British to hill stations 
is shown by the fact that there are no 
less than twenty-nine in India, their 
height above sea level varying from 
2,000 to 7,936 feet. Of these, eleven 
have no permanent accommodations 
and are used for men only.’’ 
There is also reproduced in the vol- 
ume a letter from the director of medi- 
eal services in India as follows: 


We have found that by the judicious 
use of hill stations 


proximately 5,000 feet, it pos 
most equable climate with t) 
range in temperature the year 
about 55° to 75°. Standing o: 
the Philippine Department sta‘ 
visits thereto, by persons for w! 
commodations thereat are availa! 


encouraged. 
EARLY DEVELOPMENT 


First established in 1905 by a sma! 
detachment of cavalry, it quickly be 
came popular with the officers and men 
stationed in the Islands. Under th 


command of Lieut 





for convaleseents both 
the invaliding and 


death rate of the . 
spot in 


British troops in In- 


dia have been enor- 
mously reduced and 
the efficiency of the 
army has been in- 
creased with a con- 
siderable financial 


Baguio is the delightful 
the mountains 
of Luzon where our 
Army’s_ personnel 
recuperate from the ef- 
fects of the tropical heat 


Milosh R. Hilgard 
(now lieutenant co 
onel of Infantry) t! 
post developed rapid 
ly and more thar 
realized the 
of its creators. At 
that time 


san 


dreams 


automo 








saving to the govern- 

ment. It is advisable that all troops 
and families should be accommodated 
in huts, especially during the rainy 
season in the hills, but there is no 
doubt that they are benefited by the 
change even if they have to live in 
tents and are thereby exposed to con- 
siderable discomfort. 

The most famous of these hill sta- 
tions is Simla, I believe. Our own 
Simla in the Philippines is Camp John 
Hay, Mountain Provinee, Luzon, a re- 
cuperative mountain resort, with lim- 
ited accommodations, for the purpose 
of affording to the personnel of the 
Army relief from the heat of tropical 
service. Situated about 175 miles 
north of Manila, at an elevation of ap- 
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biles had not as yet 
come into general use and the trip 
from Manila was usually made by train 
to Dagupan (the railhead then) and 
by buckboard and ‘‘jawhead’’ to the 
post. The trip was usually broken at 
what is now Twin Peaks Gate where a 
hotel, managed by an American, was 
located. Camp John Hay, as remem 
bered by these pioneer beginnings, con- 
sisted mostly of climate and a few 
tents. Some permanent houses were 
erected in 1906, but these were mostly 
used by the permanent personnel. 
With the erection of the dormitory 
in 1913, and later of many additional 
cottages, the post was able to take 
eare of the increased number of vis! 
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- ist of our present senior officers 

stationed in the Islands about 

- . od made visits here. General 

5. Harbord in his ‘‘Leaves from a War 
. Dia gives many pleasant reminis- 
es of Baguio and Camp John Hay. 

The post beeame more or less a sta- 


troops during the war, and 

‘* wit war-strength battalion, neces- 
ff corps, ete., most of the quar- 

rs were used by permanent personnel. 

rhis continued until 1922 when the 

m was cut to two companies of 














Philippine Seouts—Companies A and 

8. 45th Infantry, consisting almost en- 
rely of Igorotes—and under the com- 
i of Maj. A. Garfinkel, began to 
vs egain lost ground and to come into its 
x resent popularity and real usefulness. 
ind LATER DEVELOPMENT 

The railhead is Damortis, the Manila 

Railroad having been extended to ‘| Se a 
to Bauang, La Union Province. Motor The Zig-zag.—The Benguet Trail 
At Tr Se 
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Recreation Facilities at Camp John Hay. Tennis Courts and a Part of the 
Golf Course 
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Simla 





The Dormitory at Camp John Hay, Baguio 


bus is used from Damortis to the post. 
The trip may also be made by auto- 
mobile in about eight hours using the 


beautiful Manila North Road to the 
Mountain Provinee where it becomes 
the Kennon Road. This road was com- 
monly ealled the Benguet Trail but has 
recently been named for its builder, 
Col. L. W. Kennon, then a major in 
the Regular Army. The Kennon Road 
runs from Camp One to Baguio, about 
35 kilometers, and for sheer beauty and 
thrills is unexcelled anywhere. 
Hundreds of officers, men and their 
families visit the post annually and go 
back to their work refreshed and re- 
vitalized. While the climate of Manila 
and the lowlands is not excessively 
hot there are times during the months 
of March, April, May and June when 
it becomes decidedly uncomfortable 
and it is during this period that the 
visiting reaches its height. All are re- 
quired to take their meals at the offi- 
cers’ mess. Rates are very reasonable. 
Servants of all kinds, house-boys, 


nurses, ete., are available so t 
urinecessary to bring servant 
train. 

It is noteworthy that no sp 
propriation has ever been m 
the maintenance of the post. 
activity is on a self-supporting 

There is maintained an eightee: 
golf course and several tennis 
for the use of visitors. Golf 
main recreation, the course b¢ 
viting, sporty and wonderful 
kept. Many visitors take to 
and there are many interesting 
to see around Baguio, 
Mummy Cave where the Igorotes fo! 
merly kept the skeletons of their «i 
the Dominican monastery, Baguio ma 
ket, observatory, Mt. Santo Tom 
the Antamok mines. 

Thus while the white man ca! 
kept out of the sun entirely w 
foreign service, he can, thanks t 
establishment Camp John Hay, 
his vitality and enjoy himseli 
sonable cost. 


notab! 
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Tank Machine Guns 


HE present tank machine gun, with 

its shorter barrel and without the 
steadving effect of a heavy water 
jacket, is not sufficiently accurate for 
fring at any but the shorter ranges. 
Neither ean this air-cooled gun main- 
tain as high rate of fire as the water- 
cooled gun. 

In view of the limitations the Ord- 
nance Department has made some ex- 
periments in an effort to improve the 
eecuracy and to allow sustained fire. 
Limited space and mechanical features 
of tank mounting make this a prob- 
lem. There is not room enough for a 
water jacket. An aluminum radiator 
on the barrel makes it difficult to 
change barrels. A larger fluted barrel 
which can be inserted through the 
trunion block gives only slight increase 
in accuraey and cooling. With either 
f these barrels sustained fire in bursts 
of 10 and 25 shots at a rate of 250 
rounds per minute, cannot be main- 
tained beyond 750 or 800 rounds. How- 
ever, this fire ean be continued after 
two or three minutes cooling by air and 


9 


250 rounds more at the same rate may 
be fired before the gun becomes over- 
heated. If this rate of fire is sufficient, 
it is thought that the standard barrel 
might be inereased to standard length 
for the ealiber .30 machine gun and 
rifle barrels and the accuracy increased 
by reinforeing the barrel jacket and 
mounting this jacket on the receiver. 
It is believed that the accuracy of this 


hal 


gun can not be made to equal the 


water-cooled gun and still be of such 
design that it can be used in the pres 
ent tank compartments owing to me 
chanical limitations, 
a 
Helmets 


WO new types of helmets have been 

tested at Fort Benning. One type, 
known as the British type, is the hel- 
met used during the war with a modi- 
fication in the exterior finish and the 
head band. This is a flat type helmet 
with a crown of semi-elliptical section 
from front to rear. All points of the 
brim lie in the same plane, and the 
edge of the brim forms an approximate 
ellipse with a major axis of about 121, 
inches and a minor axis of about 1114 
inches. The apex of the crown is ap- 
proximately 414 inches above the plane 
of the edge of the rim. The helmet is 
made of soft steel, three one-hun- 
dredths of an inch thick. The brim is 
beaded for greater rigidity. 

The other type of helmet is known 
as the 5-A type. It is about eight 
inches deep from the top of the crown 
to the lowest point on the brim. In a 
general way the brim forms a visor in 
front, comes down well over the ears, 
and fits close to and well down over 
the back of the head. Four variations 
have been made on this shape of hel- 
met. Some have a gutter in the rear 
and the U. S. coat-of-arms riveted to 
the front. Some have the. gutters 
alone. Some have the coat-of-arms 
alone. Some have neither the gutter 
nor the coat-of-arms. The headband is 
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all of the helmets sub- 
for test. An adjustable head- 
band is welded to two cross members 
which are riveted to the top of the 
helmet. 


the same in 
mitted 


The inner surface of the band 
is covered with a removable piece of 
felt and the whole is covered with a 
A leather pad filled 
with hair is held in the top of the hel- 
met by four snap fasteners and is de- 
signed to protect the top of the head. 
The chin strap is attached by two ‘‘D’’ 
rings on opposite sides to the adjust- 


leather lining. 


able head band. 

More of the wearer is covered by the 
5-A helmet than by the present helmet 
but the present helmet offers more re- 
sistance to the penetration of projec- 
tiles than the 5-A type and possesses 
greater ability to deflect projectiles 
than the 5-A type. The two types of 
helmets are about equal in the matter 
of protection against rain and sun. 
The type 5-A helmet is heavier than 
the present helmet and has a greater 
tendency to fall off when running than 
the present helmet. It is more uncom- 
fortable in hot weather than the pres- 
ent type on account of its weight and 
lack of ventilation, but more comfort- 
able in cold weather. It is less easily 
carried on the pack than the present 
helmet on account of its weight and its 
depth which cause it to protrude far- 
On the whole it 
is believed that the present type of 
helmet is the better of the two. 


®@ 
Caliber .22 Rifles 


HE War Department authorized 
the Chief of Ordnance to manufac- 
ture sufficient caliber .22 rifles to pro- 


ther from the pack. 


vide five for each company and equiva- 
lent organization of the Army armed 


with the .30-caliber rifle. In Novem- 


N otes f rom t h e- C h ie f 0 f 


Infantry 
ber and December, 1925, an 
early part of 1926 these rifles 
tributed to Infantry units. T! 
been received with great ent 
and reports from various r 
indicate that they have en 
rifle marksmanship and more 
sired. The Chief of Infant 
therefore recommended that a 
be granted for the manufact 
sufficient caliber .22 rifles to 
five more for each company and « 
lent organization, thus increas 
allowance from five to ten. 
® 
Tank Marksmanship Regulations 
R. 420-270 will preseribe the i: 

e struction, preliminary and record 
practice for the marksmanship courses 
for tank weapons. The light tank is 
equipped with and fires the machine 
gun and 37-mm. gun; the heavy tan} 
the machine gun and the six-pounde: 
gun. For the purpose of the marks 
manship course the 37-mm. gun and 
the six-pounder gun are equipped wit 
a sub-caliber adapter to fire the .30 
caliber rifle cartridge and all firing is 
done with this reduced caliber. A 
weapons are fired from a stationar 
tank. Preliminary and record prac 
tice with the machine gun is fired at 
ranges of 1,000 inches, 200, 300, 500 
and 600 yards. In order to qualify wit 
light tank weapons it is necessary 
qualify with both the machine gun and 
37-mm. gun; and for the heavy tank, 
with the machine gun and the six 
pounder gun. Courses A, © and E 
are the regular courses in machine gu! 
37-mm. gun and six-pounder gun r 
spectively, while courses B, D and F 
are modified courses for these weapons 
in the order named. 

To determine whether the scores 4s 
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prescribed in T. R. 420-270 are as diffi- 
eult as the qualification requirements 
for rifle firing the contemplated course 
was fred at Fort Benning. The group 
that fired the course may be taken as 
a good eross-section of any organiza- 
tion, and the results obtained are be- 
lieved to be a fair index of what may 
No absolute conclusions 
until the 
marksmanship course has had a year 
or even two years’ try-out by the entire 
tank serviee. Should additional train- 
ing or improved equipment produce re- 
sults indieating that the course is not 
sufficiently diffieult, then modifications 
in T. R. 420-270 ean be made to meet 
the changed conditions. 

Drafts of these Training Regulations 
have been submitted to the War De- 
partment for approval and publication. 


® 
Marksmanship 


he expected. 


ean be drawn, however, 


INCE the publication of the notes 

on ‘‘Marksmanship for 1925’’ in 
the April number of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL the reports of the 18th In- 
fantry have been received. These re- 
that the 18th Infantry 
qualified 100 per cent with the machine 
gun with an average score per man of 
369 points. 


ports show 


This was the best record 
made with the machine gun for 1925. 
® 
Exhibits at Sesqui-Centennial 

Exposition 


0 exhibits are to be sent by the 

War Department to the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition to be held at 
Philadelphia, June 1 to December 1, 
1926. However, the Army will be rep- 
resented by a composite detachment of 
troops which will be quartered at the 


Exposition. This will include: 
tegimental Headquarters, Head- 


quarters Company, Service Company 
and 3d Battalion, 12th Infantry, 

Ist Platoon, 8th Tank Company, and 
one heavy tank, 

One troop of the 3d Cavalry, 

One battery of the 6th Field Ar- 
tillery, 

A provisional squadron of Air Serv- 
ice, 

Detachments of the Ordnance, Quar- 
termaster and Medical Departments. 


@) 


Enlisted Men at Special Service 
Schools 


A a result of a request from the Ad 
jutant General some time ago, the 
Chief of Infantry sent a letter to the 
commanders of Infantry regiments in 
the United States, requesting certain 
information on enlisted men who have 
attended special service schools. In 
some respects this report is not quite 
complete, but certain conclusions may 
be drawn. 

The consolidated report shows that 
354 enlisted men have attended special 
service schools under War Department 
orders since July 1, 1921. Of this 
number 46 were discharged in less 
than six months anc 
than a year, making a total of 79 dis- 


33 more in less 
charged in less than one year after 
Of this 79, 30 purchased 
their discharge. 


graduation. 
The report also shows 
that 1,302 enlisted men attended corps 
area schools, and of this number 298 
were discharged before completing one 
year’s service after graduation; 40 of 
these procuring their discharge by pur- 
chase. The foregoing figures seem to 
indicate: first, that not enough atten- 
tion has been paid to the provisions of 
Army Regulations which require that 
an enlisted man must have at least one 
year to serve after graduation from 
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school ; second, that a change in regu- 
lations is advisable so that a discharge 
by purehase could not be seeured by 
an enlisted man, who has been sent to 
a service school, prior to one year after 
graduation. 

A change in Army Regulations has 
been recommended to the effect that 
except in very exceptional cases, no 
who has attended 
the normal 
than 


duration will be discharged by pur- 


enlisted man any 


service school course of 


which is of more two months’ 
chase prior to a date one year after 


Also, 


the attention of every soldier selected 


his graduation from said school. 
Lol 


for attendance at a service school will 
be called to Army Regulations which 
would prohibit discharge by purchase 
within one year after graduation. He 
will be required to sign a statement 
signifying his knowledge of this pro- 
vision, which statement will thereupon 
become a part of his service record. 
Another group of figures is rather 
interesting. It shows the relative im- 
which regimental com- 
manders hold the different schools. 
The Cooks’ and Bakers’ School ranks 
first, for although very few regimental 
commanders actually rate it, many 
added that this school was of prime im- 
portance. The Signal School is rated 
as the next in importance by nearly 
all. Following this comes the Horse- 
shoers’ and Saddlers’ School. There 
are some marked exceptions in giving 
a rating of second to this school, com- 
ing especially from motorized Infantry 
units and from the Tank units. The 
latter units rate the Motor Transport 
School and the Tank School as more 
important. After the above, the 
Stenographers’ and Clerks’ School 
seem to have a very high preference. 


portance in 


Following this, no school has ; 
preponderance of preference. 

A number of regiments h 
gested additional schools, amo. 
are the following: schools fo: 
sergeants, painters, wheelwrig 
neer corporals, animal trans) 

It is 
lieved advisable to send enlisted 
additional schools under War |). 
ment orders, other than those | 
The other schools ea: 
be conducted by a corps area, « 
regiment, if there 
One of the points which the r 
plies have brought out is the fact t! 
many corps areaS are now concditict! 


and machine gun school. 


tablished. 
in a is suff 
need. 


schools, such as stenographer, mo 
transport, horseshoer and saddler, and 
even animal transport schools. 
® 
Captains in Infantry Regiments 
URING the coming 
(1926-27) Infantry regiments w 
experience a shortage of officers in th 
grade of captain. This is due to th 
fact that a large proportion of the va 
eancies which oceur each year in th 
regiments are filled by graduates fron 
the and the number going 
to schools this fall is greatly in excess 
of the number graduating therefrom 
this June. 


fiseal ye 


schools 


® 
Contemplated Move of Tank School 


ONSIDERATION of the War D 

partment housing 
brought to an issue the long-studied 
matter of the movement of the Tank 
School from Camp Meade, Md., to For' 
Benning, Ga. 

The plan is to move to Fort Ben 
ning only the minimum of personne! 
records, and special equipmen' 
would be necessary in conducting | 


prog ram 








Notes 


iction for tank officers. All of the 
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ked complished at approximately the same 
functions of the present Tank School cost as that now carried in the housing 
ig and Tank Board at Camp Meade would program for the school at Camp Meade. 
i¢ he performed at Fort Benning. It will take some time to make the ar- 
p The advantages of this will be as angements necessary for the move. 
™ follows: All Infantry instruction will i 
| be centralized under a single logical ; 
be head. Both the student of the Infan- Notes on Equipment 
Me try School and the Tank student would HE Very Pistol. As was an- 
rt vraduate with a broader knowledge of nounced in these columns several 
' the Infantry arm gained through con- months ago the test of tracer ammuni- 
. stant and elose association. The 15th — tion for the pistol was being conducted 
ver lank Battalion would be available for by the Infantry Board. The results 
m demonstration purposes for tanks as from the new ammunition for signal 
he well as other Infantry instruction. ling purposes were very satisfactory 
nal The Tank students would also have the and recommendation has been made 
5 advantage of seeing the demonstrations for the elimination of the Very pistol 
uM ‘the 29th Infantry. and its ammunition. 
™ It is the intention of the War De- Phillips Pack Saddle. The light 
partment that the Tank School be Phillips pack saddle has been adopted 
transferred to Fort Benning upon com- by the War Department for the Infan- 
ts pletion of the necessary accommoda-_ try, but no issues will be made until 
eal tions at the latter station. The War’ the Cavalry has been supplied. Hang- 
vi Department housing program will be’ ers for the saddle to accommodate the 
the revised so as to eliminate therefrom all loads of the 3-inch mortar, the new 75- 
the items for Tank School construction at mm. mortar and the 37-mm. gun, to- 
va Camp Meade, so as to provide for the gether with their ammunition, will be 
he necessary construction for the Tank tested by the Infantry Board. The 
om School at Fort Benning, Georgia. The hangers for the machine gun and am 
ing permanent installation of the Tank munition will likely be similar to those 
ess School at Fort Benning ean be ac- adopted for use by the Cavalry, 
‘om 
00] D 
De 
ar Preston System of Branding 
= The office of the Quartermaster General reports 
- that the new system of branding horses and mules, 
the Preston system, assists greatly in collecting val- | 
-" uable data such as, longevity of various breeds, aver- | 
nel age useful life, causes for greatest loss of animals, 
os and the like. It is a permanent and positive identifica- 


ade tion that the former hoof marking did not provide. 
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The Desertion Problem 


VERY once in a while some mis- 
iE informed or ax-grinding indi- 
@eee) vidual steps forth and an- 
nounces that the desertions from the 
Regular Army are due to the ‘‘Prus- 
sianized’’ system that operates to make 
the enlisted man dissatisfied with his 
service. Following the same line of 
reasoning, then, the ‘‘social caste and 
vicious disciplinary system’’ which is 
inferred by ‘‘Prussianism,’’ is respon- 
sible for the large percentage of resig- 
nations of officers from the Regular 
Army. Neither assertion will stand the 
test of actual facts. Discipline in the 
Army today is not harsh and tyran- 
nieal, or is any ‘‘caste’’ system be- 
tween ranks operative beyond necessity 
for discipline. 

We daresay that it is easier for a pri- 
vate soldier to obtain an audience with 
his colonel to air his troubles, than it 
is for a steel puddler to obtain the ear 
of a director of the steel corporation. 
The captain of a company will be more 
sympathetic with the private and will 
do more to help him out of difficulty 
than the overseer will do for the com- 
mon laborer under his charge. The 
charge of tyrannical treatment as be- 
ing responsible for many desertions is 
absurd, and any impartial investigator 
of actual conditions will find it to be so. 

A high rate of desertion in our Army 
has always followed the natural unrest 
of a post-war period. Following the 
Civil War the rate of desertion was 
far in excess of that which we are ex- 
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periencing today. The human 1 

day is in the process of getting 

to normaley, but it is far from 

ing the goal. We have examples in al! 
parts of the world—in England, China, 
Italy, Russia, and to a lesser extent in 
the United States. Society is restless 
and readjustments in the social order 
are occurring with great rapidity. This 
condition is present in the Army as 
elsewhere and it is fundamental. In 
the words of Sir Philip Gibbs, ‘‘It is 
because the world’s philosophy 
faith have been dverthrown for a time 
in the minds of many people by the 
shock of the last war that all these per 
plexities and doubts are crowding in 
upon us.”’ 


Another reason for desertion from 
the Army lies in the general distaste of 
regulation of conduct. The American 
youth today does not obtain the regula 
tion at home that was given in pr 
vious generations, and when he enters 
the Army where there is laid out for 
him a more or less definite line of con 
duct an innate feeling of distaste fo 
regulation asserts itself. It is a revolt 
against discipline, no matter how mod 
erate, sane and sympathetic that dis 
cipline may be. 

And then, when the soldier deserts 
the Army, breaking a solemn contract 
with the Government, his act is not 
considered a serious one by his family 
or friends. If public opinion strongly 
condemned desertion from the Army 
rather than condoning the action there 
would be fewer desertions. 
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addition to the reasons which we 
given as fundamental, and over 

h the Army can exercise no con- 
_there are the aggravating circum- 
stances to which the deserter always 
ascribes his act. These immediate rea- 
eatalogued, would number 
All commanders know what 


sons, if 
seores. 
these reasons are and they recognize 
it as their duty to eliminate them as 
far as possible, but they must confront 
the peculiar psychological attitude of 
today. Of all the aggravating cireum- 
stanees, ‘‘social distinction and tyran- 
nical diseipline’’ is given but rarely 
by the deserter himself in defense of 
his action. 

In every institution that deals with 
the human element there is found to- 
lay a condition that is not dissimilar 
to that in the Army. In the Army, 
however, the soldier is not tied down 
to a locality by reason of family ties 
or property ownership. His only tie 
is that of a moral obligation to ful- 
fill his contract with the Government 
and in view of the attitude of pub- 
lie opinion this obligation rests lightly 
upon many. The ‘‘quitting of jobs’’ 
in civilian establishments is quite 
prevalent and, like desertion from the 
Army, is an indication of the prevail- 
ing spirit of dissatisfaction and unrest. 


(1) 


This Issue 


HE article on the ‘‘Lost Bat- 
talion’’ in this number of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL gives as 
authentic an account of this event in 
the Meuse-Argonne offensive as we be- 
lieve ean be prepared. The author, 
Capt. Hurley E. Fuller, is at present 
engaged on historical research for the 
Ameriean Battle Monuments Commis- 

m and he had access to all available 


T 


records, including all German official 
reports on the conduct of their units 
in the area affected, as well as having 
had personal conferences with Maj. 
George MeMurtry, Capt. Nelson M. 
Holdermann 
were present 


and other officers who 
the battalion and 
who have written their experiences. 
With the aid of the maps 
and the photographs we believe that 
the reader will be able to understand 


and visualize the cireumstances atten- 


with 


accurate 


dant upon the heroie action of these 
Infantrymen whose conduct will ever 
remain an epic in the history of the 
American Army. 

Col. F. H. 
sound opinions on the stragetic use of 
motor transport in war. 


Pope expresses some 
This article 
touches upon a subject that is timely, 
for all branches of the Army are par- 
ticularly keen in obtaining the maxi- 
mum value from the rapid transport 
afforded by the motor vehicle. Several 
years ago Maj. Gen. John F. Morri- 
that brilliant 
Army, made the remark at a smoker 


son, tactician of our 
given by the Washington Branch of 
the Infantry Association, that the big- 
gest problem that will likely confront 
us in a future war will be that of mov- 
ing rapidly large reserves of troops in 
a terrain that will afford very few 
good roads. The Infantry is vitally 
interested in the problem of motoriza- 
tion, but is handicapped in the experi- 
mentation that is considered necessary. 
Not so long ago the Chief of Infantry 
proposed that a regiment of Infantry 
be completely motorized and that it 
then be permitted to give a thorough 
and complete test to this transport, but 
the idea had to be abandoned because 
there apparently was no money avail- 


able to put it into effect. It is only 
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by tests that accurate conclusions can 
be reached, and there can be no doubt 
that the conduct of such experiments 
in peace time are considerably less 
costly than in time of war. 

We hear and read much about the 
‘*Von Schlieffen plan’’ in our study 
of the events of the World War in 
1914, and we are fortunate in having 
to present an advaneed review of a 
collection of Von Schlieffen’s papers 


which are now being translated into 


English for the first time. Lieut. Col. 
Wilson B. Burtt, who spent several 
years in Germany in intimate contact 
with the imperial army and who is 
well known in the Army for his high 
professional attainments, is the author. 
The opinion has often been expressed 
that more attention might profitably be 
given by many of our officers to the 
principles enunciated by the great au- 
thority whose words are quoted. In 
this connection this quotation from the 
British Training and Maneuver Regu- 
lations is apropos: ‘‘In the practice of 
our profession whatever it may be, we 
are either very presumptious or very 
foolish, or both, if we do not endeavor 
to model ourselves, so far as our re- 
spective capacities and limitations per- 
mit, upon the examples of the great 
masters of the art or craft we have 
elected to follow.’’ 

With events of the British labor 
strike so vividly impressed upon us, it 
will be interesting to review the events 
of Russian labor in its effort to recon- 
cile itself with the Soviet form of gov- 
ernment. Trotski favored the con- 
scription of labor, but the opposing 
forces rose up and de- 
feated his plan. In times of peace 
economic laws largely will and must 
govern production and labor in the so- 
called ‘‘capitalistic’’ as well as in the 


decisively 


Comm en t 


‘*proletarian’’ countries. In ti: 
war, however, the government 
have a closer supervision of thes 

ters because the whole economic 

ture is subjected to abnormal 

that are not readily or rapidly s 
justing, and it is to eare for s 
contingency that the Capper bil! 
viding for government regulatio) 
dustry and finance in time of wa 
been introduced in our Senate 
author of the present article, 
Thomas ©, Lonergan, has pre, 
contributed to the INFANTRY Jot 

on conditions in Russia. He has had 
much experience in that country as ar 
observer, and has made a special study 
of the subject. 

The company officer will receiv 
many pointers on the relationship ly 
tween the personnel of the company }) 
reading the article by Maj. Harvey H 
Fletcher. 
advice that ought to be helpful. 

Reports from the Philippines 
cate that this year’s maneuvers wer 
most instructive and especially inte: 
esting to all participants. Maj. ©. ( 
Drake, G-1 and G-4 of the Philippin 
Division, favored us with the account 
that appears in this issue. Anotlier 
article on the Philippines is that 21) 
ing a brief description of Baguio, th 
‘‘haven of the Philippines’’ that wi! 
be recalled with pleasant recollections 
by all who have ever served in our dis 
tant outpost. 


It contains much good sound 


® 
Recent Pacifist Moves in Congress 


LTHOUGH the joint resolutio 

introduced by Senator Frazier 

by which a 
amendment is proposed to make * w« 
for any purpose’’ illegal cannot 
considered seriously and may 
laughed off, yet it serves as an ind 


eonstitutiona 
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f ion of the ultimate objective toward 
which the radieally pacifist element is 
That this element should ap- 
of the step taken by the intro- 
of the resolution 
ikely, for it would seem to inter- 


. tY ne 


§ duction does not 
: seen 
a fere with the policy of advocating the 
nibbling here and there at the National 
Defense Aet by which they hope to 
; accomplish their ends without stirring 
( up too much opposition. 
One of the measures that they intro- 
in Congress, the Welsh bill for 
niting military training in colleges, 
ved extensive hearings by the 
House Military Affairs Committee. 
The bill was sponsored by representa- 


dueed 


| rece 


tives of the various liberties unions, 
( reconciliation societies, prevention of 
war aggregations, all of whom, with 
their interlocking directorates of high- 
salaried propagandists, denounced mil- 
j itary training in schools and colleges 
as undemoeratie, autocratic and prus- 
sianistic. The witnesses called in favor 
the continuance and the extension 
of the present system of military train- 
ing in schools and colleges were high 
( type Americans who realize the im- 
{ portance of the R. O. T. C. as a factor 
of national defense and who are famil- 
iar with the benefits that are derived 
by the young men who receive that im- 
portant training. The printed hear- 
. ings should be interesting reading, as 
there is further exposing of the sources 
of the funds by which the propaganda 
has been earried on against military 
training during the past year or so. 


® 
» Giving Due Credit 


Ul 


HE editor of a publication is no 
exception to the application of 
the adage that ‘‘in imitation 
is flattery.”’ The INFANTRY 








JOURNAL is always glad to cooperate 
with other publications by permitting 
material from its columns to be re- 
printed, but, like all, it expects that 
when original material is copied that 
it be given due credit. 

We mention this matter because we 
have so frequently observed important 
articles and editorial expression copied 
verbatim with no credit given either to 
the author or to the magazine. We 
recently noted one of our articles in a 
publication that gave credit to another 
that had copied from our magazine 
without stating the source. We have 
also noted translations of articles from 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL in foreign mili- 
tary magazines without their stating 
the source even though all our original 
material is protected by copyright. 

It is not within our memory when 
we have refused to grant the request 
for republication of articles, and we 
will continue this liberal policy. In 
any event, credit lines have their place 
in military publications and should be 
used when credit is due. 


® 
Defense Tests 


HE national defense test, after 
having had two trials, has been 
abandoned by the War Depart- 

ment as an annual national event. The 

first of these tests resulted in an enthu- 
siastie response primarily, we believe, 
because there was a special incentive 
for holding the event; the second one, 
held ‘on an unfavorable date decided 
upon at the last minute, did not create 





much of a stir among the civil popu 
lation. 

The actual date of holding the test 
was a stumbling block last 
Armistice Day appears the most logi- 


year. 
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This is the 


date that closed our greatest conflict 


eal day for similar tests. 


for which America found herself mis- 
erably unprepared. This date termi- 


nated a war in which thousands of 
Americans were sacrificed because they 
What day 
could be more appropriate than No- 


vember Eleventh to take stock of our 


were inadequately trained. 


preparedness plans of today? 

To call the defense test a military 
gesture is ridiculous. Anything that 
helps to keep us prepared for an emer- 
gency is labeled a military gesture by 
the theorists who propose the uncondi- 
tional disarmament of America. 

The plans of the War Department 
will likely provide for a national test 
every four years. In each corps area 
tests will probably be held from time 
to time and on propitious dates. 

We must have something of this 
kind now and then, not only to test our 
mobilization plans but also to remind 
the pinks and the reds that there are 
millions of good honest citizens who 
take an interest in military prepared- 
ness, 

® 
Legislation 

UMEROUS bills affecting the 

military personnel, active and 

retired, individually and col- 
lectively, have been passed by Congress 
to date. Many are the usual run, but 
there are several that are of special 
interest. 

The Air Corps bill as passed by the 
was reviewed in the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee during the 
early part of May, and several amend- 
ments were added that, from the view- 
point of the entire Army, are of vital 
importance to the successful operation 
of the proposed increase. The House 
bill provided for a five-year program 


House 


K dit oO rial Co mment 


of plane construction and ine 
personnel, but no provision w 
for the manner in which fund 
The War Depa: 


budget allowance promises to 


be provided. 


for some time to come, about 

is, So in order to meet the hi 
mands put upon it by the pi 

of that bill the money must be d 

from the other activities. The 
made provision in an amendment 
will prevent the Air Corps increas: 
ting into the other branches, 

the interest of a balanced 
Army and satisfaction for the servic 
as a whole, 


move in 


The legislation proposed to create 
council of defense has met 
with objections to certain features on 
the part of the Navy Department. Th. 
ideas sought for in the bill are to pro 
vide a body under the control of th 
Executive to coordinate all national de- 
fense matters. 
mitted that a coordinating body wit! 


national 


It is generally 


a broader sphere of action than is 
vested in the present Joint Army and 
Navy Board, is needed. A law that 
will fulfill the essential requirements 
of the arguments that have often been 
used by the advocates of a department 
of national defense without having a 
complete reorganization of the War 
and Navy Departments, seems desir- 
able. The council of national lefense, 
under the proposed bill, would have 
representation from the State and 
Commerce Departments, both of which 
departments are concerned with the 
state of preparedness and the conduct 
It is quite likely that this bill, 
and also the Capper bill for the mobi! 
ization of manpower and industry, 
will be tabled during this session which 
is scheduled to adjourn some time in 
June. 


of war. 
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Citizens’ Military Training Camps 
in address delivered to the 22d In- 
ry, Fort McPherson, Ga., by Chap- 
Emmett Smith, 346th 
Infantry. 


lain Preston 


S officers and soldiers, you will 
in a few weeks be engaged in 
making an everlasting impres- 

sion on the minds and characters of 
thousands of our boys at the Citizens’ 
It offers an 
opportunity heavily freighted with fu- 
ture possibilities. 


Military Training Camps. 


These young men 
who will soon assume the duties of citi- 
zenship will receive impressions from 
your instructions in the ‘‘School of the 
Soldier’’ that will last as long as life 
itself. 

Every officer and enlisted man will 
become some boy’s ideal, and your de- 
portment and the influence of your 
personality will be reflected in the life 
work of these young men who come to 
you from elass and school room, from 
farm and shop, from the homes of the 
humble and the abodes of the rich. 

Gentlemen, I almost envy you such 

magnificent opportunity to aid our 
edueational forces in building strong 
and patriotic characters, and to supple- 
ment the training given these boys 
by patriotic American fathers 
mothers. 

The War Department and the Gen- 
eral Staff of the United States Army 
deserve the whole-hearted thanks of 
every man and woman who is at all 
terested in seeing the future Ameri- 

n safely and wisely trained in the 


and 


best possible manner to sincerely exer- 
Why do 
The training manual pre- 
pared for the soldier in the ranks of 
the Army and the course of instruction 
provided for those who attend the Citi- 
zens’ Military Training Camps is, be- 
yond doubt, the very best of its kind 
in existence. 


cise the rights of citizenship. 
I say this? 


instrue- 
tion supplies a well-known deficiency 
in school and college life. 


This course of 


It deserves, 
and justly merits a general distribu- 
tion among the people. Enemies and 
critics of our Army can no longer 
charge the military establishment with 
attempting to militarize America as 
was the case in Germany and other 
continental the 
World War. The making of good citi- 
zens is definitely a part of our train- 
ing activities. 


countries prior to 


The making of good 
citizens is as important as that of train- 
ing young men to become good soldiers. 
Thanks to the War Department, the 
officer and enlisted personnel of the 
Regular Army is now doing both. 
No man can be a good citizen until 
he understands and fully comprehends 
that the duty of the citizen is to keep 
his country in a state of reasonable 
To this end 


the Government provides a minimum 


preparedness against war. 


training period without cost to every 
young man, and in addition to learn- 
ing how to defend himself and his 


country, provides him with a school 
while at camp that will make him a 
better citizen 
Citizens’ Military Training Camp. 


for having attended a 
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I regret to say that deadly and sub- 
tle influences are at work in this coun- 
try of ours that seek to undermine the 
foundations of constitutional govern- 
ment, to array the hosts of labor 
against capital, to ferment and encour- 
age religious and racial hatreds, to dis- 
band our Army and scrap our Navy. 
Men who engage in such work are not 
good citizens; they are not good Ameri- 
cans; they are not good Christians. 

I sometimes wonder if the World 
War was fought in vain, especially 
when we see the bickering and jeal- 
ousies among the nations of the Old 
World. Russia is armed to the teeth, 
yet the Soviets would persuade Amer- 
ica to muster out of service our Army 
which is but a skeleton. Demagogues 
and mugwumps, under the plea of 
bare-boned economy, seek to keep up 
their political fences by cutting down 
appropriations for national defense. 
The League of Nations adjourns in dis- 
order which may make a scrap of 
paper out of the Locarno Treaty. Civil 
war is bleeding China white. Dicta- 
tors dream of restoring the glory of 
ancient Rome. The pacifist, in spite 
of his supposed sincerity, is advocating 
national suicide. We must keep up 
our fences. We must be just, and we 
will be merciful. And to preserve our 
liberties we must be ever ready to de- 
fend them. 

® 


The Accompanying Gun 


Article in the April number of the 
Field Artillery Journal by Maj. R. C. 
Batson, F. A. 


RECENT field exercise at the 

Field Artillery School dtmon- 

my strated that under most ideal 
conditions an average time of nineteen 
minutes per message was required to 


transmit calls by liaison details 

from supporting artillery. T 

firms the experiments made in 
E. F. after the war that the { 
quired for supporting artiller 

stroy small targets holding up 

fantry. advance is often too lon 
the accompanying field artiller 
ean much more efficiently and « 
and with less ammunition expen 
accomplish the mission. 

The author of the article stat: 
the quibbling and arguing 
whether or not accompanying 
should be used ought to cease. Trai 
ing in the use of the gun to “aceon 
pany’’ Infantry should be an i 
tant feature of peace-time training, for 
if our future commanders ‘‘see fit to 
employ accompanying guns, or to sac 
rifice them, that will be a matte) 
them to decide and it will be the du 
of those who handle the guns to hav 
them prepared to funetion most effi 
ciently.’’ He suggests that standard 
organization and quipment be adopted 
for these guns; that the Field Art 
lery combine with the Infantry in thei: 
training; that Field Artillery ofticers 
be taught Infantry tacties; that | 
fantry officers be taught the possil)ili 
ties and limitations of the gun; | 
the Field Artillery gain the confide: 
of the Infantry by showing that tli 
can ‘‘ produce the goods.’’ 

As to the use of the accompanying 
gun in the World War, attention is 
called to the fact that the Germans 
used it consistently and with success; 
the French used it considerably ; whili 
in the Amerian Army its use seems 
generally to have been a failure. 
tory for the past 400 years shows ‘ 
the accompanying gun has been 
with varying success, 

Major Batson believes that th: 
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Experimental Vickers Accompanying Gun 


is gun was designed and manufactured for the Spanish Army, and it is 

undergoing tests. The cannon uses two tubes, one of 40-mm. caliber 

use against tanks, the other of 60-mm. caliber for use against troops; 

e barrels are interchangeable with the regular carriage and accessory 

iipment. The equipment may be taken down into eight parts, the heaviest of 
which does not exceed 70 pounds in weight 


ing the 40-mm. tube the principal characteristics are as follows: 


Initial velocity -. 

i Pee 

Weight of projectile 
Maximum angle of elevation. 


1800 
4100 
2.2 


60 


feet per second 
yards 

pounds 

degrees 


With the 60-mm, tube the principal characteristics are: 


Initial velocity . 

Range 

Weight of projectile 
Maximum angle of elevation 


ry should not be burdened with 
nother weapon that will fulfill the re- 
lirements of the accompanying gun. 
As to the weapons at present available, 
he considers the 2.95-inch mountain 
as the most suitable for the réle. 
we get a weapon that will be 
re suitable ‘‘we must be prepared 
se to the best advantage that which 


? 


] 


have 
@ 


French-German Tactical Contrasts 
irticle in ‘Revue Militaire Swisse,’’ 
March, 1926, by Capt. R. Masson, 
French Army, on ‘‘ Tactical Contrasts, 
nch-German.’’ 


HE article reviews a pamphlet 


written in 1923 by General 
Von Taysen (German) entitled 
Matériel or Morale,’’ ‘‘a contribution 


650 
3300 
5.5 


45 


feet per second 
yards 

pounds 

degrees 


to the establishment of a judgment on 
the combat principles that govern in 
the French army.’’ 

This pamphlet undertook to set forth 
that the ‘‘hereditary enemy’’ (as ex- 
pressed in official regulations) believed 
in the conception of the predominayce 
of fire (matériel) 
(men), and endeavors to show that the 
French army has reduced its moral 
value and offensive spirit by subordi- 
nating the Infantry to the ‘‘matériel’’ 
arms (fire arms). 

The effort is made to proclaim the 
fact that the German army is still in 
the confidence of the people and is still 
inspired by the moral qualities of the 
German race. 

The implied reproach of the French 
was answered by Colonel Allehaut of 
the French army who took up point by 


over movement 
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point the arguments advanced and re- The dogma of the indispen 
plied to them. periority of fire: 

The review then discusses the prin- 1. Should not lead to the 
eipal chapters of Von Taysen’s and nation of the Infantry to the 1 


‘ : 9 aire the 
Allehaut’s books and points out the ar- a. Should not make the | 


forget the merit of maneuve1 
power of assault. 

3. Should not lead to excess 
in avoiding Infantry losses. 

4. Should not have as a cons 


guments advanced pro and con by each 
of them. Finally there is a condensed 
statement which summarizes the com- 
ments as follows: 


Specially Designed Rack for Machine Guns 





The photograph shows a rack 
chine guns designed and built 
pany M, 19th Infantry, by Set. W 
liam H. Mason and Pvt. Ist C 
Tarelson. The rack has attract: 
attention of inspecting officers 
Hawaiian Department, and its spe 
cations are reproduced below 
benefit of the service through th: 
tesy of Maj. Fred L. Lemmo: 
company commander, Capt. J. P. 


mon; and the designers. 


% holes drilled on édch side 
for Muzzle of barrels 


a7” 

















Hooks for 
Cleaning rods 
ton aside 





2 + holes drilled on y 
each side for / 
breech of barrels 
Trail /eqs No. 5.6.78 rest anthis 
Sideand No. /,2,5, 4, on other sidé 
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incommensurate inflation of the so- 
ed ‘‘matériel arms at the expense 
Infantry.”’ 


[his short review of the books by 
General Von Taysen and Colonel Alle- 
haut serves to emphasize the impor- 
tanee of the diseussion going on so 
strenuously abroad upon the subject of 
machine warfare. It behooves us to 
take account of the developments and 
results of these discussions and in the 
changes in armament and organization 
caused by them. 

With all the power to be developed 
in the and machines we must 
never lose sight of the fact that it is 
upon the will and character of the sol- 
diers of the Infantry that the final de- 
cision rests. The officers of the Infan- 
try must by explanation and example 
provide the instruction which will in- 
sure success. 


arms 


® 


A Science of Infantry Tactics 
Simplified 
A review by Maj. J. M. Scammel, 
Inf. Res., of the book by the above title 
written by Capt. Liddell Hart, for- 
merly British Army. 


NEW and revised edition of 

this book has just appeared, 

and it contains many valuable 
suggestions for the instruction of In- 
fantry. While it would not do to at- 
tempt to use this little book in toto as 
a manual for the instruction of our 
Infantry, because of differences in or- 
ganization and doctrine, nevertheless 
any officer interested could easily and 





with profit adapt its lessons to his own 
needs in training an Infantry com- 
pany. Moreover the principle upon 
which Captain Hart’s book is written 
is worthy of the attention of those who 
are responsible for the training of In- 
fantry as a branch. 

But before going into detail regard- 
ing this aspect, it may be useful to 
describe the origin and background of 
the undertaking. 

After the war Capt. Liddell Hart 
was engaged with General Dugan in 
writing the official manual ‘‘ Infantry 
Training, 1921.’’ At the same time 
Col. J. F. C. Fuller D. S. O.. was en- 
gaged in drawing up the list of prin- 
ciples for the Field Service Regula- 
tions. The two officers corresponded 
and compared notes. The fruits of 
their respective labors have been Col- 
onel Fuller’s ‘‘Foundations of the 
Science of War,’’ an attempt to apply 
the scientific method to the study of 
war, to discover its basie principles and 
to establish an all-controlling law of 
war analogous to Darwin’s formula in 
the field of natural science; 
tain Hart’s book which we 
considering. 


and Cap- 
are now 
The object of the latter 
is to take from the exclusive control of 
the high command the principles of 
war and make them the basis for a sys- 
tem of Infantry training: to base the 
latter upon a systematic framework of 
principles, and to express the whole in 
a manner readily comprehensible to 
the rank and file. 

The first attempt to do this was in 
his draft of the official manual but the 
objection was made by the War Office 


‘Colonel Fuller was chief of staff of the British Tank Corps during the war. As 
such he prepared the plan for the projected allied offensive for the spring of 1919. He 


became, after the war, chief instructor at the Staff College, Camberley. 


He is the au- 


thor of “The Reformation of War,” and a new book, “The Foundations of the Science 
of War,” has just appeared in England. He is now military assistant to the chief of 


the Imperial General Staff. 
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that the text was ‘‘not in general staff 
language.’’ It lacked dignity and was 
unorthodox. Hence the first edition 
of ‘‘A Seience of Infantry Tactics 
Simplified’’: it was written to tide the 
Infantry over until the official manual 
should appear. Since it was expressed 
in simple and clear and picturesque 
language and was full of analogies, it 
remained of value to clarify the tech- 
nical jargon of the manual when the 
latter finally appeared. 

In one small book we have a coherent 
and compact doctrine and system of 
We first of all, a 


training. have, 


simple and coherent exposition of the 


principles of war. Next we have de- 
scribed their application to battle. 
Then comes an exposition of the char- 
acteristics of the modern Infantry 
fight. Infantry in the attack is next 
described. Following that chapter is 
one devoted to the use of the principles 
of war in the Infantry attack with 
problems for the instruction of troops. 
Infantry in defense comes next, fol- 
lowed by a similar exposition of the 
frame work of principles as applied to 
the defense, and problems for instruct- 
ing the troops. 

One who has not had the advantage 
of the training offered by the Infantry 
School must, of course, be very cau- 
tious in offering any criticisms; but 
with that reservation, judging from 
the pamphlet on organization issued by 
that excellent institution, one is in- 
clined to conclude that the staff would 
profit by a study of Captain Hart’s 
book. The discussion of organization 
in the pamphlet referred to lays con- 
siderable stress on penetration in the 
attack. That may be wise and judi- 
cious; but if so, it certainly needs bet- 
ter support than the very loose reason- 
ing therein employed. Certain pas- 


sages are inconsistent with othe: 
that one feels that the school mig 
well to digest a book which st: 
maneuver more. 

So much for the book as an att: 
to expose by means of simple lan: 
and methods a comprehensive a: 
herent doctrine of Infantry trai) 
to provide a manual useful to ju 
officers and to noncommissioned 
cers engaged in the instructio: 
But the other object, to | 
the system upon a systematic pre 
tation of the eternal principles of 
is of no less value. And if Capt 
Hart errs in accepting ‘‘ Econom) 
Force’’ as the one law of war, he errs 
in company with Jomini, whose expo 
sition of Napoleon’s system aroused 
the wrath of that great captain on 


troops. 


the ground that it gave away all 
But Captain Hart 
three subsidiary principles—securit; 
mobility and surprise. The other 
ealled principles of war, the author «: 
scribes as means. They are seve 
protective formation, information, « 
operation, direction, speed, conc 
ment and concentration. The table o1 
page 9, which is herewith adapted 
shows the scheme. 

To make this scheme of presenting 
the principles of war clear to junior 
officers and to noncommissioned offi 
cers, Capt. Liddell Hart employs tli 
analogy of an individual engaged i: 
conflict in the dark, where he must us: 
his hands to feel out the enemy and 1 
guard his own body against an unex 
pected attack. The value of a clear 
and coherent doctrine taught to a 
ranks, ought to be quite apparent 
especially if it is used as the basis « 
all instruction throughout the servic: 
To explain the table, to illustrate it 
and then to apply its lessons throug! 


secrets. admit 
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PLAN OF ACTION 





Security _ 
1 Protective By Infor- 
Formation 


mation 


By Cooper- 
ation 


Through 
Firing 


Leads to Decision 


Economy of Force 


Mobility 


ee 7h Surprise 
By Di- By By By 
rection Speed Conceal- Concen- 
! ment tration 
Through Decisive 
Maneuver 


Completed by Full Exploitation 


the training until the habit is 
formed of acting in accordance with 
sound prineiples, that is an idea which 
merits our attention. 


@ 
New Books 


Four Years Beneath the Crescent. 
By Rafael de Nogales. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Cloth, 
416 pages. Price $3.50. 


SUO 
’ 


HE author is a soldier of for- 
tune. In the World War he 
east his lot with the Turkish 
in which for four years he 
in various responsible positions 
officer. The narrative of his 
service ineludes accounts that will espe- 
cially interest the military man; his 
observations on the war-time conditions 
| the Turkish Army are enlightening; 
his tales of the Armenian massacres, 
many of which he witnessed, are grip® 


Army, 
sel ved 


as an 


hg 


Lie ut. Col. Edward Davis, U. 8. 
an aequaintanee of the author, <- 
the foreword, and he expresses the 
thought that in Nogales Bey will be 
found a man ‘‘whose remarkable flair 
‘or investigation is happily reinforced 

a pen which is facile in expression 
nd kaleidoseopie in contrasting bril- 
nt eolors.’’ 

To the reader who would gain some 
ijea as to the thought and spirit ani- 
mating the Turkish Army in the World 
War we commend this book especially. 


Pistol and Revolver Training Course. 
By Col. A. J. Macnab, Jr., Inf. Infan- 
try Association and N. R. A., 
distributors. 
50 cents. 


exclusive 


Paper, 27 pages. Price 


YLONEL MACNAB, who needs 
no introduction to the Army, 
has set forth in this pamphlet, 
just off the press, his ideas on pistol 
and revolver training. These ideas are 
worthy of careful consideration by any 
individual interested in the pistol and 
revolver, as they represent the final 
word on the subject by a recognized au- 
thority on shooting. The book contains 
a number of half-tone illustrations. 
The chapters are headed: Prepara- 
tory Information and Exercises, and 
Range Practice and Coaching Methods. 
The appendices include: 
Courses, 


Targets and 
Information 
Revolver and Pistol 
Safety Precautions 
Cleaning of Arms. 


Concerning the 
(.45 Colt), 
and Care 


and 
and 


Fix Bayonets, “y Capt. John W. 
Thomason, Jr., U.S. M. C. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s a 1926. Cloth, 
8vo, 245 pages, numerous drawings by 
the author. Price $3.50. 


APTAIN THOMASON 
intimate descriptions in unique 

. style of the service of the Ma- 
rines in France. No attempt is made 
to give a connected narrative or mili 
tary chronology, but out of it all he has 


gives 
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assembled the human interest features. 
His sketeches—all soldiers in action— 
are intensely interesting and bring to 
minds of those who were there the in- 
cidents of the combat. 

The author is generous to the Army 
in his introductory comments, saying, 
‘There is no intent to overlook those 
very gallant gentlemen, our friends, 
the Army. 

From 


Their story is ours, too.’’ 


eover to cover the book is 
fascinating. 

® 
Radio Forum 


RADIO forum on the subject 
of compulsory military train- 
if@ee) ing in schools and colleges was 
conducted on March 21 over several 
stations in the East under the auspices 
of the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom. Prof, Wm. 8. 
Hull of Swarthmore College and Prof. 
J. B. Otis of the College of the City 
of New York, well-known opponents of 
the training, were opposed by Capt. 
W. S. Eley, Inf., and Col. L. S. Sorley, 
chief of staff of the 79th Division. 
Colonel Sorley’s arguments were as 
follows: 


Taking up the question of compul- 
sory military training in our schools 
and colleges from the standpoint of its 
importance for the defense of our 
country, we contend that it should be 
maintained, and that the option and 


responsibility as to its compulsory 
character may well be left where the 
law now places it; that is in the hands 
of the heads of the institutions con- 
cerned. 

No man is wise enough to say when 
soldiers may be in demand again to de- 
fend the rights of the very existence of 
America against enemies, foreign or 
domestic. Happily potentialities in the 
first class are remote; but we have 
present, persistent, and increasingly 
insolent actualities in the second cate- 


gory. Sinister influences, for 
spired and financed, are ager 

at work in the effort to sedy 
youth from the fundamental p: 

upon which our institutions are 
truth, honor, patriotism, loy: 
marriage vows, respect for law and ay. 
thority, the family, the home, 1 
the most sacred and cherished factors 
in American civilization—all are fee! 
ing the onslaughts of enemies within 
and without who desire to destroy what 
our people have built up in the past. 
It is because of these facts, which an) 
investigator may readily verify for 
himself, that we warn our fellow citi- 
zens to maintain and cherish all that is 
manly and noble in the military pro- 
fession, and to give to our sons, broth- 
ers, and friends the training which wil! 
enable them to aquit themselves like 
men if the nation should ever have to 
call upon them to defend its very ex- 
istence as a political entity. 

The opponents of military training 
profess to believe that a defenseless 
America would mean a peaceful Amer- 
ica and would disarm the hostility of 
all other nations. We maintain that 
our history teaches precisely the con- 
trary. Seven times in our career have 
we tested the question as to whether 
preparedness or unpreparedness is the 
more potent in keeping us out of war. 
Six times we have tried unprepared 
ness and found that it did not avert 
the disaster of war. Always we have 
been practically disarmed, maintain 
ing, not an army, but a pitifully small 
group of units not properly organized 
in a military way to constitute an ef- 
fective foree. Always we have had to 
create an army in haste and at ruinous 
expense to put an end to the war which 
the people of the Untied States found 
it impossible to avoid with honor. The 
six instances to which I refer are: The 
war for American independence; the 
war for the security of American sea- 
men on the high seas; the war to vindi- 
eate our right to receive into our fam- 
ily of States a sovereign republic whicli 
had successfully established and for 
nine years maintained its political 1n- 
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endence; the war to preserve the 
\;nerican union and to abolish human 
slavery in our land; the war to end un- 
endurable chaos, rapine and other atro- 
cities in Cuba; and finally, the war to 
oppose and silence, as we thought, the 
contention that might makes right. 
(he instance in which a state of pre- 
naredness averted a war, as we believe, 
was when, taking advantage of our pre- 
occupation in the Civil War, a deliber- 
ate attempt was made by a foreign na- 
tion to challenge the Monroe Doctrine 
by establishing an imperial form of 
eovernment upon the territory of our 
southern neighbor. Our domestic situ- 
ation prevented our vigorous action at 
the time, but later, released from that 
struggle, we turned our attention to 
our national policy designed for our 
self-preservation, and demanded the 
withdrawal of the foreign troops. Our 
demand was heeded, the empire of 
Maximilian fell, the war was averted. 
Had our representations been flouted, 
we were prepared to enforce them; 
prepared, not with an immense stand- 
ing army, which we never have had, 
probably never will have, and which 
no one advocates or desires, but pre- 
pared in the sense that we had millions 
of potential soldiers, seasoned citizen 
veterans trained in the war which we 
had just concluded, and available to 
take up arms effectively in the service 
of their country. 

We believe that the experiences here 
related justify us in the contention 
that the practice of compulsory mili- 
tary training for our youth in schools 
and eolleges accords with our consti- 
tutional purpose of providing for the 
common defense; that it is in conso- 
nance with the democratic principle 
opposed to great standing armies but 
recognizing and enforcing the obliga- 
tion of every male person enjoying the 
privileges of American citizenship to 
be prepared to defend her against all 
her enemies, both foreign and domes- 
tie; that the system is economical in 
cost and in the fact that it gives the 
young man the training when it makes 
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the smallest demand upon his time, fit- 
ting it into his college curriculum in- 
stead of taking him entirely away from 
his efvilian pursuits for training; and 
that its effect is to gradually build up 
a body of fairly well-trained citizens, 
fitted, not to die for their country but 
to conquer for her and to survive for 
her further service. The training 
given the college man does not make 
him a soldier, but it does train him to 
be a soldier if needed in time of war. 

It is worth while to note here the 
application of this principle in Switz- 
erland. In that tiny sovereignty every 
citizen must take a certain amount of 
military training, special attention be- 
ing paid to the ability to shoot straight. 
In time of peace the standing army is 
merely a training and emergency 
force, but in time of war every citizen 
becomes a soldier, a real military asset, 
trained and ready to meet any enemy 
who might violate her territory. Dur- 
ing a period in which America has 
participated in six wars, no nation has 
cared to try conclusions with prepared 
Switzerland. 

The Morrell Act of 1862 making 
grants of land to certain colleges pro- 
vides that the institution shall offer 
courses in ‘‘agriculture and the me- 
chanie arts, including military tac- 
ties.’’ In these colleges the funds 
realized from the grant are expended 
only in part for military training; it is 
the practice to employ them for other 
college purposes stated in the law. 
Thus we find at such institutions as 
Cornell that by virtue of this law the 
college is able to teach the boy agri- 
culture, dairying, engineering, and 
other branches of mechanic arts. Not 
particularly the agriculture! 

The opponents of military training 
in colleges assure us that there will be 
no more war, and so we should avoid 
any instruction that turns the youth’s 
thoughts to militarism—that straw- 
man bugaboo which has never existed 
in America. That it is too horrible, 
and antiquated, and futile, and un- 
Christian ever to be resorted to again. 





Unfortunately this prediction has been 
too frequently repudiated by events to 
have much weight. As late as 1915 I 
heard a pacifist prediction to that ef- 
fect, while the World War was in full 
blast, but we were in it ourselves in 
less than 18 months thereafter. The 
pacifist, whether sinister or sincere, 
who strives to make America defense- 
less takes upon his shoulders and his 
conscience a fearful responsibility to 
posterity. When he begs his feilow 
citizen to sign on the dotted line to op- 
pose military training, he is striking 
a blow at America, her freedom, her 
institutions and her very existence as a 
factor in Christian civilizaton. He 
says he hopes there will be no more 
war, but he can not guarantee it; we 
all hope the same—most of all those 
of us who have had to fight to stop a 
war—but the pacifist is willing to 
gamble the whole future of America 
upon his mere supposition in disregard 
of the obvious lessons of our history. 
His conduct gives aid and comfort to 
the enemies of our country and they 
are chuckling over it. 

The professional pacifist directs an 
especial appeal against military, train- 
ing to the Christian citizen, to the 
church member and to the women’s or- 
ganizations. Putting their propaganda 
upon a plane of emotionalism, they 
plead for the support of their policies, 
in utter disregard of any practical 
plan to meet the case of adverse even- 
tualities. They claim that no Christian 
should support military training. We 
maintain that in its traditions and atti- 
tude toward its neighbors America has 
always manifested a Christian spirit; 
we maintain that no other nation on 
earth looks at international relations 
from as altruistic an angle as Amer- 
ica; we hold that no nation seeking to 
do the right and fair thing has any- 
thing to fear from America; and we 
believe that America by virtue of her 
fortunate situation of remoteness from 
the age-old hates and fears and sus- 
picions of less-favored lands, has a pe- 
euliar responsibility to uphold those 
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principles which will make for jn} 
tional justice and peace. But | 
fill this sacred mission America 
be strong; no weakling can meet 
responsibilities. 

Hence we say, train our young 
in enough military science to | 
them able to support our nation 
responsibility and to insure that 1 
shall ever be on the side of right 

A strong man armed keepet! 
house. 


statement 
foreign ins) 
and financed’’ having been questi 
as to authority by the opposing s 
he read the following: 


Colonel Sorley’s 
‘*sinister influences, 


From the ‘‘Recognition of Russi 
hearings taken before the subecommitte 
of the Committee on Foreign Rk: 
tions (U. S. Senate—68th Congre: 
part II, page 325) in connection with 
the second national convention of t 
Young Workers’ League of Ame 
(controlled by Soviet Russia) held 
Chicago, May, 1923, we read: ‘‘ Propa 
ganda amongst the youth likely to 
recruited for military training, stud: 
corps and the like—national campaign 
against participating in military train- 
ing when the camps are opened * * 
every attempt must be made to reach 
as large a section of the proletaria 
children and present membership 
the Boy and Girl Seout organizations 

From the Daily Worker (Nov. 1], 
1925, page editorial), the daily pape: 
of the Communist Party in America 
published in Chieago, this is found: 
‘*Fight against the militarization 
the Youth in public schools, disrupt 
and destroy as possible the military 
training camps established for the pur 
pose of preparing for the time when 
the working class ean be led to the in 
perialistic slaughter house; perfect 01 
ganizations that can stifle production 
of war materials, thereby crippling tiie 
so-called national defense at its m 
vulnerable point.’’ 
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The Infantryman 


e ytracts from “Der Infanterist’’ by 
‘in Hube, German Army, given 

‘‘La Revue d’ Infanterie’’ of Jan- 
, 1926. 


HAT makes you proud of your 
arms, young Infantryman? 
FO"H Your rifle? The others have a 

ine; it is almost the same thing. 


Your machine gun? The others have 
one. Your knapsack? To be sure, you 


rr) 


Ca 


are the only one to carry your bag- 
., exposed to the sun, rain, 
No one envies you, many 

vou, some laugh at you. 

You return from the battle with 
vour feet bruised, covered with mud, 
in rags, your hands torn, pale and 
wasted. 

\nd yet, the Infantryman would 
not change with any one; no one has 
more reason to be proud of his arm, 
for he is the only one to look the enemy 
in the eye. He is the only one to feel 
the intoxieation of victory. He is the 
only one to see at close range the effect 
of hisarm, . . . the confusion and dis- 
order which reigns in the batteries, the 
columns, the camps and cantonments 
of the adversary. 

This, Infantryman, is what you 
alone ean experience. The other arms 
are there only in order to enable you 
to carry out this work. It is upon 
you that the victory depends. This is 
why you are proud of your arm. 

® 
Tank Obstacles 


Article in Royal Engineer Journal, 
Varch, 1926, by Captain H. P. W. 
Hutson, British Army. 


HE author believes that the 
present armament of an army 
is insufficient in itself to insure 

idequate protection against tanks along 


the whole of a normal front. Artifi- 
cial obstacles must supplement the 
natural obstacles in limiting the tank 
approach to a position. 

In mobile warfare field obstacles are 
limited to two types, viz., earthworks 
and mines, 

Earthworks have their drawbacks as 
demonstrated in recent tests held by 
the British army engineers. Ditches, 
trenches and craters representing the 
latest thoughts on these forms of ob- 
stacles were constructed, and not one 
type presented the slightest difficulty 
for the heavy tank. The ditch with a 
triangular cross-section, four feet deep 
on the far side and ten feet wide, did 
stop the light tank, but it was com- 
puted that the labor required would 
make its construction generally pro- 
hibitive in mobile warfare. 

Mines offer the best solution. How- 
ever, as British regulations require 
that mines be laid by experts and that 
eareful record be kept of locations, 
there is a limitation on rapid construe- 
tion and laying. Captain Hutson be- 
lieves that what is needed is a mine 
weighing about ten pounds, and pos- 
sessing a simple safety device secure 
against rough handling. It should be 
eapable of being placed with a shovel. 
The weight of a man should not set it 
off, and chances will have to be taken 
on horse and transport setting it off. 
Disabling of the tank’s tracks should 
be the objective of this mine. The di- 
visional engineers should be charged 
with furnishing and laying the mines 
and Infantry should not be burdened 
with them. 

In our Army, the Engineers are 
charged with construction of land 
mines, but no regulations have been 
published to date on the subject, 
though a training regulation is in pro- 
cess of preparation. 
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Reserves Present Trophy 
to Tenth 
HE 10th Infantry was presented 
recently with a trophy by the Re- 
serve Officers’ Association of West Vir- 
ginia to be awarded annually to the 
company in the regiment having the 
best record in all around efficiency, 
appearance and soldierly conduct as a 
result of quarterly competitions. The 
winning company is the one winning 
the most ‘‘honor’’ streamers during 
the year. The ‘‘honor’’ streamer for 
the company guidon is awarded quar- 
terly by the regimental commander 
after a test by a board of regimental 
staff officers, in accordance with uni- 
form standards prescribed in a regi- 
mental training guide. The winner of 
the trophy for 1925 was Company A, 
Capt. Bosier Castle, commanding. 
The trophy is an expression of the 
spirit of cordiality and cooperation 
which exists generally between the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps and the Regular 
Army, and specifically between the Re- 
serve officers of West Virginia and the 
10th Infantry. During their tours of 
active duty at Fort Thomas, Reserve 
officers of West Virginia have dis- 
played keen interest and enthusiasm 
in participating in the activities of the 
regiment. 
® 
WO fatal accidents occurred recently 
in the ranks of the Infantry commis- 
sioned personnel, while the officers were 
engaged in regimental activities. Capt. 
Frank C. Foley, 17th Infantry, died from 
a bullet wound accidentally received 
while at pistol practice; 1st Lieut. Harry 


W. French, 29th Infantry, died from in- 
juries received in a polo game. 
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Night Beach Firing Problem 

HE 42d Infantry conducted 

ing problem on the beach n 
Pacifie entrance to the Panama ( 
recently from which it was cone 
that the present pyrotechnic i 
nants are unsatisfactory and ones of 
greater range should be develop: 


searchlights will not normally be 


able to the Infantry. 
It was also the opinion that 
long range illuminants are deve! 
the main reliance must be placed o1 
an 8. O. S. line loeated inside the 400 
yard range of the present pyrotechnics 
The objectives in the problem 
sisted of twelve rafts carrying targets 
designed to represent small ship boats 
These rafts were anchored in four 


Presented to 10th Infantry 


Col. W. H. Waldron, chief of staff, 
100th Division, presenting plaque o1 
behalf of Reserve Officers of West 
Virginia, to Col. Dana T. Merrill, 
commanding 10th Infantry 
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ips of three targets each at ranges 
ing from 600 to 1,600 yards. 

‘he firing was done by ten ‘‘fixed’’ 
machine guns, which are extra guns 
issued for beach defense, and manned 
by three riflemen per gun. The rifle- 
men, of course, can only be given a 
modieum of training as machine gun- 
due to the normal demands of 
rifle training and the handicap of ex- 
cessive fatigue on road construction 
under which this regiment operates. 

The problem was staged in an effort 
to determine, first, the degree of effi- 
cieney of such fixed machine gun fire 
in repelling an enemy landing in the 
present state of training of the per- 
sonnel and, second, the efficiency of 
white parachute flare rockets in illu- 
minating the water area in front of 
the beach. 

The targets, in spite of a faint moon, 
and a calm sea, were entirely invisible 
to the gunners. Arrangements had 
been made to insure that the gun- 
ners should have no opportunity to 
locate the targets prior to darkness. 
The rockets sent up proved entirely 
inadequate to illuminate the fore- 
ground at a distance greater than 400 
yards and the targets would have been 
entirely hidden except for occasional 
temporary illumination by a 
Artillery searchlight which swept 
slowly across the field of fire as a 
safety precaution. After firing 40 
minutes the entire allotment of 6,000 
rounds of ammunition was exhausted 
and the problem was concluded. Ex- 
amination of the targets showed that 
185 hits were made. 


® 


Ts Chief of Infantry, Maj. Gen. R. H. 
Allen, departed from Washington on 
May 6 on an extended tour of inspection 
to most of the Infantry posts in the con- 
tinental United States. 


ners, 


Coast 
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Organization Day Celebration 
HE 25th 


Infantry celebrated its 


57th birthday on April 20 in fitting 
the 
ceremonies as there was a Rotary con- 


style. Many civilians attended 
vention in session at Nogales on that 
date. <A field meet, basketball game, 
pienie and the 
program. 

The history of the 25th Infantry as 
far as the are 
dates far back in American history but 
as a colored organization it dates from 
1869. The real beginning of the 25th 
colored, begins in 1866 when in July 
of that year the 39th and 40th Infan- 
try, both colored, were organized in 
compliance with an act of Congress. 
With the reorganization of the Army 
in 1869 the 39th and 40th were con- 
solidated to make the present 25th In- 
fantry. 


danees were on 


numerals coneerned 


“ 


D 


EADQUARTERS Company, 3d In- 

fantry, won all of its twenty games 
in the Fort Snelling basketball league 
during the season of 1926, scoring 531 
points to their opponents’ 183. 


® 
45th Discards Machine Gun Carts 


HE three machine gun companies 

of the 45th Infantry (P. 8.) are 
now equipped with mules and pack 
equipment for transport of their guns 
and ammunition. 

The new method had its first practi- 
eal demonstration during the 23d Bri- 
maneuvers at Alabang, Rizal, 

from January 6 to 9 of this 


gade 
year, and during the maneuvers of the 
Philippine Division from January 18 
to 27. During both these maneuvers 
the superiority of pack mules over 
earts, for use in the Philippines, was 
easily demonstrated under most ad- 
verse weather conditions in night and 
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marches. Col. E. W. 


commander, be- 


cross-country 
Tanner, regimental 
lieves that the same mode of transport 
should be applied to communication 
and howitzer platoons. 

In the for the de- 
partment commander, General McRae, 
on February 22, the regiment was cited 


farewell review 


in official orders, as ‘‘outstandingly 
the best in the appearance of machine 
guns and machine gun transportation 
in the Philippine Division.’’ 
@ 

HE 24th Infantry has prepared and 

published a brief summary of what offi- 
cers assigned to the regiment may expect 
to find upon arrival at the Infantry 
School. The regimental commander, Col. 
Wait C. Johnson, has announced that a 
copy will be gladly sent to any officer go- 
ing to the Infantry School. 


® 
Demonstration at Benning 
HE annual battalion attack demon- 
stration at the Infantry School was 
held on April 28. Supported by fire 
from auxiliary weapons, the Ist Bat- 
talion, 29th Infantry advaneed to the 
attack before a large gathering of all 
students at the school and hundreds of 
other spectators. 
The problem was so arranged that a 
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esting and instructive and, by 


of live ammunition in all w 


most realistic. 
D 
URING the first quarter of 1 
65th Infantry discharged 87 
completion of enlistment period 
reenlisted, for a record of 96 per « 
enlistments. 
® 
High Automatic Rifle Scores 
N the topie of high automat 
record practice scores, ment 
in these columns in the April and 
the 7th 
show that four officers and men 


regiment in 1925 equaled or exce 


numbers, Infantry’s 1 


the score of 646, which was ment 
as probably being the Army’s 1 
The scores were: 
Set. Charles E. Behrens, Co. F 
Maj. George C. Donaldson 
Capt. Raymond P. Cook 
Set. Rufus Rogers, Co. I 
In the 35th Infantry, Ist Sgt. Er 
O. DePriest, Co. E, tied the scor 
646, while Pvt. Hans A. Kristens 
Co. E, made a seore of 653. 
Seores above 646 may have also be 
made in other regiments, but it is |» 


lieved that the seore of Sergeant Be! 
rens of 672 is without doubt as hig! 
any ever made with the automatic ri!! 
We would be glad to hear from a: 
one who ean produce a higher scor 


variety of situations were shown. After 
the first objective had been taken by 
the two assault rifle companies, the ad- 
vaneed units were reorganized and 
preparation made for another attack. 
The enemy counterattacked before all 
arrangements were completed for re- 
newal of the attack, and caught part of 
the machine guns and howitzers on the 
move to new positions. The battalion 
commander was then obliged to eall his 
reserve company to combat the hostile 
movement, and, assisted by a light tank 
platoon, the enemy’s_ effort 
checked. 

The demonstration 


made under the present course of 1 
ord practice. 
®@ 


Baseball in the Canal Zone 

HE Army-Navy big league of bas: 

ball terminated its season on A; 
1, with the Navy’s team victor for t! 
sixth consecutive year, and this ) 
winning every game it played in tl 
league. Fort Amador, 4th and 6°! 
C. A. C., was second, with the 42d 


was 


was very inter- 
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29th Infantry Polo Team 


Left to right: Lieut. Prather, Lieut. Adams, Lieut. Bragen, Lieut. Elkins, Capt. 
Burress, Lieut. French (deceased) and Lieut. Boatner 


intry, 33d Infantry and 14th Infan- 
try finishing in that order behind Fort 
\mador. Eleven teams were repre- 
sented in the league, which opened its 
schedule on December 9, 1925. 

Baseball is taken up in the Canal 
Zone about the first of October, the be- 
ginning of the dry season, and contin- 
ies for more than six months. Regi- 
mental league games are in order each 
vear until the big league season opens. 
Following the big league season this 
vear, the post-season series provided 
for a five-game series of all stars from 
the Navy and the Army. This series 
lways arouses the greatest enthusiasm 
nd this year was no exception. After 
he fourth game the contest stood two 
'l, and in the 
Navy’s team was victorious, giving 
them the full baseball honors in the 
anal Zone for the year. 


deciding game the 


Progress of Polo 
NFANTRY polo teams have started 
the outdoor season with enthusiasm 
and prospects are bright for the most 
successful year the Infantry has had 
in the mounted sport. 


10TH INFANTRY 

At Fort Thomas, Ky., the 10th In- 
fantry’s team, which won the indoor 
military championship of greater Cin- 
cinnati, promises to continue its ree- 
ord in the outdoor game. In winning 
the indoor title the team defeated the 
138th Cavalry and the 64th Cavalry 
Brigade, both National Guard units. 

The team is managed by Maj. John 
C. French and captained by Ist Lieut. 
Joseph J. Yeats. Capt. Michael E. 
Halloran, Ross O. Baldwin, Lieut. 
Joseph J. Yeats and Lieut. Lucien F. 
Wells compose the team. 
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CHAMPIONS AT FORT BENNING 


The Freebooters polo team won the 
Dierk challenge trophy at Fort Ben- 
ning on April 11, by defeating the 29th 
Infantry’s team, 6 to 5. The teams 
were closely matched and at the end 
of the sixth chukker the score was tied, 
5 to 5. In the extra period, Major 
Smith, the 
made the final and deciding tally. 

The Fort Benning team went to Fort 


captain of Freebooters, 


Oglethorpe in May to meet teams from 
the Fourth Corps Area in the tourna- 
ment to settle the corps area and the 
southeastern circuit championship but 
was unsuccessful in winning either of 
the titles. 


team was defeated were lost by nar- 


All the games in which the 


row margins, 
7TH INFANTRY 


A series of polo games were recently 
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played between the 7th Infant: 
the Portland Hunt Club at Van 
Barracks on Sunday afternoons 
proceeds from one game were g¢ 
a special C. M. T. C. fund wi 
being raised for the coming ea: 
the post. 


65TH INFANTRY 


The officers of the 65th Int 
have introduced polo in Porto 
Games were played with a local t« 
Guayama on April 18 and 25. Th 
sults were one game won and on 
It is believed that the introduction 


polo in Porto Rico will be weleomed 


Plans are now under way to orga 


clubs in other cities with the ultin 


idea of organizing a Porto Rican ass 
It is understood that the gan 


ciation. 
played on April 18 was the first 
game ever played on the island 





Freebooters Polo Team, Champions of the Infantry School, 


1926 


{ 


po 


Left to right: Captain Whisner, Maj. H. J. M. Smith, Captain Forsythe 
Lieutenant Nichols, Captain Collier, Captain Sandlin, Captain Olmstead, and 
Lieutenant Moon 
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Second Division Takes Annual 
Hike 

HE 2d Division marched back into 
Tra Sam Houston several days ago 
r three weeks’ absence from the 
During the period from May 10 
to 29 the complete division was given a 
tactical inspection by the corps area 
commander and his staff, following 
which the annual hike was made dur- 
more than 150 miles was 
With this march was com- 


ing which 
covered. 
pleted the progressive program of tac- 
tical training that has been in progress 
for the past few months. All reports 
indicate that the division is in tip-top 
shape in every respect and the training 
received this spring has added greatly 
to its efficiency for field service. 


® 


ECAUSE of his conduct in an esca- 

pade with a dangerous prisoner, Pvt. 
Wallace A. Hogg, Co. K, 20th Infantry, at 
Fort Sill, Okla., was recently highly com- 
mended by his commanding officer for good 
judgment and courage. The soldier, as 
sentry, followed the escaping prisoner un- 
til recaptured after a hard chase, even 
though he was obliged to do so after sus- 
taining a broken ankle in leaping from a 
high retaining wall. 


® 
Polo in the Canal Zone 


N no part of the world are physical 

exercise and sports of greater value 
to officers than in the tropies. British 
and American tropical experience has 
proven beyond doubt that athletics, 
and particularly mounted sports such 
as polo, are of vital importance in 
maintaining and mental 
health and activity of the white man. 
in past years, nevertheless, polo in the 
Canal Zone has been largely neglected, 
although it has been recognized that 
this is an excellent location for the de- 
velopment of the game. 


physical 


Happily, polo has again come into 
its own. The polo renaissance com- 
menced in 1925 with the development 
of teams at Fort Clayton, Corozal, and 
Camp Gaillard. A Canal Zone cham- 
pionship cup was donated, and was 
won by Gaillard after a close compe- 
tition with Clayton. Considerable in- 
terest was aroused among the specta- 
tors, made up largely of Army and 
Canal Zone civilian personnel, with a 
sprinkling of Panamanians. It was de- 
termined to do everything possible to 


develop polo for the coming years, par- 


ticularly in the encouragement of new 
players. In the 42d Infantry at Camp 
Gaillard, for example, a post tourna- 
ment was held, with four competing 
teams. Twenty-four players engaged 
in this tournament, or, roughly, half of 
the officers of the regiment. 

There have been made the usual ob- 
jections to the development of polo in 
Panama. It was claimed that polo 
takes officers away from their duties; 
that it is hard on horses; that it helps 
only a few officers in each post; that 
The best result of the 
was the disproving of 


it is expensive. 
1925 
these theories. 


season 
No one can question 
the beneficial effect 
of officers. 


upon the morale 
As far as horses are con- 
cerned, it has been shown clearly that 
the effects have been actually help- 
ful instead of detrimental. The polo 
horses have endured the hardships of 
tactical use in the jungles better than 
the horses which were not trained and 
played in polo. As a result the season 
of 1926 opened with full support, from 
the department 
The department 
Major Erlenkotter, deserves particular 
credit for coordinating polo activities 
and encouraging new teams, 

At the close of the maneuvers, six 


commander down. 


polo representative, 
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teams were organized for the 1926 
championship tournament, as follows: 

Fort Davis, the 14th Infantry. 

Gatun, the Ist Bn., 4th Field Artil- 
lery. 

Camp Gaillard, the 42d Infantry 
and Headquarters 20th Infantry 
grade. 

Fort Clayton, the 33d Infantry. 

Corozal, the 11th Engineers, the Di- 
vision Train, and special units. 

Amador, the Harbor Defenses of 
Balboa, Department 
Headquarters. 

The elimination round of the Canal 
Zone championship was played March 
14. Gaillard eliminated Amador by a 
decisive Clayton tied with 
Davis, later eliminating Davis in the 
play-off. The 4th Field Artillery 
drew a bye. This left Clayton, Gatun, 
Clayton had 
lost several players, on detached serv- 
ice, and it appeared likely that the real 
contest would be between Gaillard and 
the 4th F. A. 

In the finals, Gaillard defeated the 
4th F. A. on March 23, by 8—3. Clay- 
ton upset the dope by defeating the 
4th F. A. on March 25, by 9—4. This 
left Clayton and Gaillard to decide the 
championship. The personnel of these 
teams were all from the 20th Infantry 
Brigade. The brigade commander, 
Brig. Gen. C. D. Rhodes, himself a 
former polo player, threw in the first 
ball. In an interesting and hard 
fought game, Gaillard won by 8—3, 
thus winning the championship for the 
second time. The team members were 
presented cups by General Rhodes. 

Maj. B. G. Chynoweth, 20th Inf. 
Brig., in discussing the subject of polo 
in the Canal Zone, said: 


sri- 


and Division 


seore. 


and Gaillard in the play. 


* 


The year of 1927 should see further 
development of Canal Zone polo. It is 


Acti viti es 


probable that there will be se 
eight teams and that the qua 
polo will steadily improve. Thx 
Zone police and Panamanian 
and civilians have been watchi) 
game with interest, and making ‘ 
tive preparations for developing 
This development would give a 
rial impetus, and would parti 
lead to improved conditions in 1 
to available horses. This also 
the possibility of developing an 
polo field, for example, on the | 
Miguel golf course. 

During the past year, the | 
Rican civilian polo club has | 
efforts to arrange a series of g 
with a Canal Zone team. While : 
ing has been done in this respect 
yet, it is not improbable that a 
years hence we shall see Panama t| 
eenter of Central American and « 
South American polo activities. 
the polo organization develops, an « 
cellent horse market can be developed 
and there seems to be nothing in t 
way of fine progress. It is hoped t! 
Army polo players will realize the 
vantages of Panama as a polo center 
and that coming years will see ma’ 
polo enthusiasts seeking foreign ser 
in this department. We can alr 
assure them some excellent sport. 


® 


Gallery Target Champions 


HE following are the results of th 
leaders in the N. R. A. gallery reg 
mental championship for 1925-26: 
121st Engineers, D. C. N. G. 
160th Infantry, Calif. N. G. 
7th Infantry . 
17th Infantry 


11th Infantry .. 


Companies of the Regular 
were also unsuccessful in winning fi's' 
or second places in the company ¢ 
lery team shoot, these being won | 
National Guard units. Company | 
11th Infantry ; Company E, 4th Inf 
try; and Company F, 11th Infan' 








shed third, fourth and fifth respee- 
ely. There were thirty-two entries 
this event from Regular Infantry 
panies. 

[he individual military champion- 
conducted by the N. R. A. was 
nm by Sgt. Thomas Girkout, Hars. 
(o., 14th Inf., with a seore of 740. 
Second place was won by Lieut. I. G. 
McQueen of Moulton, Iowa. Sergeant 
(iirkout was second in the individual 

lery championship. 

® 
‘2 ADIO” small bore shooting compe- 
titions have been held in the Seventh 
Corps Area between Regular Army In- 
fantry regiments. These meets were held 
by each team firing the prescribed course 
on its own indoor shooting range at an 
hour and under conditions previously 
agreed upon by correspondence. The 
cores were then forwarded to the com- 
peting team by radio. The 3d Infantry 
at Fort Snelling defeated the 17th In- 
fantry at Fort Crook and the 14th Cavalry 


it Fort Des Moines, in the two competi- 
tions recently held. 


Athletic Contest in Panama 


HE fifth annual Army and Navy 
Y. M. C. A. athletic contest was 
held in the Canal Zone between the 
dates of March 1 and 15. This contest 
consisted of the following five indoor 
events: standing broad jump, run- 
ning high jump, 160-yard potato race, 
‘enee vault, and 12-pound shot put. 
Each post on the Canal Zone was rep- 
resented by a team of twenty men. 
In the record of standing of compe- 
ting teams as published by the officials, 
the 14th Infantry finished with 6,113 
points, 203 points ahead of its nearest 
competitor, and 1,044 points ahead of 
the next Infantry regiment. 
The high seore of the 14th Infantry 
s directly due to the keen athletic 
spirit of the members of the regiment, 
is evidenced by the large number of 
articipants engaged in the try-out for 
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The 
men from the regiment ¢ompeting in 


each event. average number of 
each of the five events with a view to 
being placed on the team was 635. 


Cup Presented to 15th Infantry 
HE silver cup presented by the 
Kailan Mining Administration as a 

token of appreciation of the service 

the 15th 

Tientsin, during the Chinese civil war 

in 1922, 


manent possession of Company L, 


rendered by Infantry im 
having passed into the per 
the 
company’s officials tendered a new 
cup to be competed for annually in 
rifle marksmanship by the companies 
of the regiment. The regimental com- 


mander accepted the cup and an 
nounced a continuation of the compe 
tition under the previous rules. 


@ 
Champion Rifle Section 
in Panama 


OR the second successive year the 
F name of the First Section, Com- 
pany F, 42d Infantry, is being en- 
graved on the department command- 
er’s trophy as the winner of the de- 
partment commander’s annual section 
firing competition. This section, com- 
manded by Sgt. Francisco Yrizarry, 
and ably trained by Ist Lieut. Harry 
W. Barrick, displayed marked superi- 
ority in every phase of the problem, 
in competition with sections from the 
33d and 14th Infantry regiments. 

The problem was a typical jungle 
trail exercise, such as might easily be 
encountered in actual operations in 
this terrain. After leaving the initial 
point the section proceeded about 200 
yards when its advance 
by a pit containing two figures, both 
of which had to be hit before the see- 


was blocked 
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tion eould proceed. About 200 yards 


farther on, the trail was commanded 
by a pit containing four figures, each 
of which had to be hit before the ad- 
The training 
and marksmanship of the 42d Infantry 
section was demonstrated by the fact 
that these six figures were eliminated 


vance could continue. 


in seven shots, only the two seouts in 
advance ever firing at these targets. 

The main line was a quarter of a 
mile farther along the trail and con- 
sisted of fourteen figures with flanking 
groups of two figures and four figures 
on the right and left flank, respee- 
tively. After 173 rounds had been 
fired by the 42d’s section, all the fig- 
ures had been hit and the problem 
ended. Each of the six flank figures 
had been knocked out and a total of 
25 hits scored on the main target. The 
comparative record of the three com- 
peting sections is indicated by the fol- 
lowing table: 
42d Inf. 33d Inf. 14th Inf. 
Time consumed, 

minutes 34 37 
Ammunition ex- 

pended, rounds 173 435 1,196 
Total hits made 39 54 60 
Number of 

rounds per hit 44 8.1 20.0 
Targets unhit....... 0 1 0 
No. of hits to se- 

cure complete 

distribution 

over total of 

14 figures of 

main target 25 42,1 target 45 
unhit 
Minutes of firing 

from shortest 

range (150 

yds.) 0 2 


® 
Best Company Test 
HE annual test for determining 
the best company in the 11th In- 
fantry was completed during the first 
week of May. Company A, Capt. Wil- 
liam Fisk, commanding, deter- 
Com- 


was 
mined the best rifle company. 
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pany D, commanded by Lieut 

Oberst, won the machine gun 
tition. Other contests held wer: 

machine gun eart, won by Pvt. 1 
Dutton ; soldie1 

won by Pvt. Ist Cl. Charley E. « 
brall, Co. G; driver of the best . 
wagon, Pvt. Ist Cl. Joe Heflin, S 
Company. 


Lonnie O. best 


D 


N order to express their respect fo 

who have honorably completed 
service by retirement, the noncon 
sioned officers of the 24th Infantry pr 
sent each retired soldier with a valuab| 
watch. At a retirement supper, atte: 
by all the officers and noncommissioned 
officers, the regimental commander | 
sents this watch with appropriate c 
monies. Mr. Sgt. William Washingtor 
recently retired in the regiment, served 
for nineteen years as battalion sergeant 
major or higher. 

® 


Fittings for Officers’ Club 

HE officers’ club at Fort Mchu 

ley, Me., headquarters of the 5t! 
Infantry, is being fitted with furnish 
ings that will be reminders of great 
military events and the regiment's his 
tory. Recently a cuirass and helmet o! 
one of Napoleon’s cuirassiers, worn : 
Waterloo, was purchased and they now 
adorn the space above the fireplace. On 
each side of the fireplace are mounted 
two twelve-pounder brass guns, manu 
factured about 1861. 


have made contributions of objects « 


Various officers 


interest, such as Filipino weapons and 
arms and equipment used in the World 
War. There has been added to the 
elub during the past few weeks a meta! 
shield on which are engraved the names 
of thirty-two general officers of the 
Union army, and six Confederate ge: 

erals, who at one time were officers in 
the 5th Infantry. A collection of plio 
tographs of former commanding ofii 
cers of the regiment is now being mac 
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these are being placed on the walls 
he clubhouse as they are received. 


® 


Some Target Records 


ifE 11th Infantry qualified 94.01 
T er cent in the rifle practice com- 
d on the Fort Harrison range. 
Company A qualified 94.54 per cent; 
B, 100; C, 98.21; E, 96.72; F, 93.10; 
(, 100; K, 83.6; L, 94.33; Headquar- 
78.54, and Serviee, 85. 
‘he 2d Battalion, 22d Infantry, fin- 
ed its range firing on April 15, 
qualifying 100 per cent as marksman 
or better with both the rifle and auto- 
matie rifle. The average score per man 
in the battalion with the service rifle 
was 289.39. The two battalions of the 
22d that had completed firing up to 
the date of this writing already quali- 
fied 100 per cent with the rifle. 
Company L, 65th Infantry, at 
Henry Barracks, Porto Rico, com- 
manded by Capt. C. E. Driggers, quali- 
fied with the rifle every man (70) who 


Activities 
was on its rolls at the beginning of the 
target season. 

The 2d Battalion, 6th Infantry, com- 
pleted its target practice April 19. 
Bad weather was encountered through- 
out the period this battalion was firing. 
Company E qualified 98.2 per cent; 
F, 98.2; G, 94.5; and H, 98.6. Com- 
pany G fired 67 men of which 41 were 
recruits who had never fired before. 
This is but an example of the percent- 
age of recruits in every company of 
the regiment. 

Company H, 4th Infantry, com- 
pleted the machine gun qualification 
course and qualified 100 per cent. The 
raising of the scores for qualification 
did not affect the company very much, 
as it qualified 28 experts, 25 first-class 
and 13 second-class gunners. 

The 3d Battalion, 7th Infantry, qual- 
ified as follows: Company I, 98.33 per 
cent; K, 100; L, 96.42; M, 100. 

In the 65th Infantry only four men 
failed to qualify with the rifle in the 
season recently completed. 


D 


Added Hours to Courses for Instructors 


The Infantry School’s program of instruction for 
the next year’s course provides twelve hours’ instruc- 
tion for both the advanced and the company officers’ 
classes on the subject of the Army of the United 
States, which includes the problems of the National 
Guard, the Organized Reserves and the R. O. T. C. 
While the course has been given for several years, 
the revised schedule provides a greater number of 
hours on this important subject. The course is de- 
signed to assist the officers in performing their duties 
should they be detailed as instructors with the civilian 
components. 
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Some Recent Figures 

N February 28, 1926, there were 
2,953 of the National 
Guard at 1,400 stations. In ad- 


units 


dition there were 728 separate head- 


quarters. the 
distributed 
among the nine corps areas, as follows: 
First, 19.451: Seeond, 26,650: Third, 
19,414; Fourth, 19,225; Fifth, 16,671; 
Sixth, 17,793; Seventh, 22,036; Eighth, 
16,934; Ninth, 13,871; Territories, 
3,200; for a total strength of 175,245. 
All States have a National Guard ex- 
cepting Nevada. 


The total strength of 


Guard was fairly well 


Of the Infantry units, there now ex- 
ist in regiments the following: Head- 
quarters companies, 80; service com- 
panies, 82; howitzer companies, 78; 
battalion headquarters companies, 239 ; 
rifle companies, 743 ; machine gun com- 
panies, 245; medical detachments, 80. 
There are 32 Infantry brigade head- 
quarters. In the divisional organiza- 
tions there are 15 tank companies. 

In the Field Artillery there are 216 
75-mm. horse-drawn and four tractor- 
drawn batteries; 58 155-mm. howitzer 
batteries ; gun bat- 
There are 83 combat and three 
mounted Engineer companies; 15 ob- 
servation squadrons of the Air Serv- 
ice; 103 troops and 19 machine gun 
troops of Cavalry ; 77 gun batteries, 12 
155-mm. gun batteries, 21 75-mm. gun 
and 33 machine gun antiaireraft bat- 
teries of the Coast Artillery. These 
figures include the various 
headquarters and supply units. 
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and six 155-mm. 
teries. 


do not 


In the matter of horses, the N; 
Guard 10,416 of 
9,230 are Federally owned and 


has on hand 
are State owned. 


c 


National Guard in N. R. A 
Matches 
ATIONAL Guard units 
an excellent showing in the 
ey. nual gallery matches cond 
by the National Rifle Association 
the regimental championship first 
second were won by Guard regiments 
as follows: Ist, 121st Engineers, D. ( 
N. G.; 2d, 160th Infantry, Cal. N 
In the gallery company team chat 
pionship, Company H, 160th Infant: 
commanded by Capt. W. R. 
took first place. 


Jackson 
Second place was w 
121st 
The gallery pistol team champio! 


by Company E, Engineers 

ship event was also won by Compa! 
H, 160th the ind 
vidual rapid fire pistol match was wo 
by Set. Harry C. Williams of the sa: 
company. 


Infantry, while 


event was won by Set. Milton L. Robi 
son, Hqrs. Co., 160th Inf. 
® 
New York Guard’s Athletics 
HE indoor games of the M 
Athletie Ne 
York were held recently at 
armory of the 107th Infantry, term 


tary League of 


nating a very successful season of 
letie contests for the National Gu 
units. The 107th Infantry (7th Reg 
ment, N. Y. N. G.) won the meet 


Second place in the latte 


W 


+) 
( 
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manently annexed the Josephthal 
shy, as well as winning the Grant 
vy trophy. The scores made at the 
et were: 107th Infantry, 48; 245th 
Infantry, 48; 245th Artillery, 41; 
106th Infantry, 30; 14th Infantry, 6; 
58th Field Artillery, 3; 2d Naval Bat- 
on, 2. 
[he Josephthal trophy, presented by 
Admiral L. M. Josephthal, Naval Mili- 
> & © 
i a pedestal of oxidized silver are two 


is a handsome work of art. 


fieures of athletes in a ‘‘dead heat.’’ 
This is mounted on an ebony base with 
raised ornamental silver shield for 
the name of the winning organization. 
The Grant relay trophy was presented 
by the 245th Coast Artillery in honor 
‘its commanding officer, Col. Sydney 
(irant. It, too, is a beautiful trophy. 
@ 

National Guard Training Camps 
HE Chief of the Militia Bureau, 

Maj. Gen. C 

the 


. C. Hammond, has 


following comments to 


make on the summer training camps 


of the National Guard: 


Training camps are authorized and 
required for the field training of the 
National Guard in time of peace and 
are the final phase of the yearly cycle 
! preseribed training. This is a con- 
statement of fact but there are 
many ramifications pertaining to this 
training, 


cise 


It is probable, based upon figures 
compiled from previous field training 
reports, that 85 per cent of the total 
strength of the National Guard will at- 
tend such camps the coming summer. 
During the training season of 1925 a 
total of 152,970 officers and men at- 
ended such camps out of a total 
trength, on June 30, of 177,525. 

These 152,970 National Guardsmen 
ttended one or another of a total of 
‘6 training camps, some of which were 
pen for but fifteen days, the pre- 
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scribed period, others which were, like 
Camp Smith, Peekskill, N. Y., open 
from the middle of June until the last 
of September. 

Of the 86 training camps mentioned 
above, 51 were exclusive National 
Guard camps, +. e., only troops of that 
component of the Army of the United 
States participated in the training 
thereat. The balance, or 31, were, 
what is termed, concurrent training 
camps, or camps at which troops from 
other components of the Army were in 
training or where there was R. 0. T. C. 
or C. M. T. C. activities. At the Na 
tional Guard camps there were 92,624 
officers and men participating, while 
at the concurrent camps 60,346 parti- 
cipated. 

It is the policy of the Militia Bu 
reau to encourage the establishment of 
at least one camp in each State or 
Territory, under State control, either 
owned, leased, or held on revocable 
license by the State, sufficient in area 
to provide a camp for all the National 
Guard troops of that State, with the 
exception of Field and Coast Artillery 
units in those States where suitable 
areas for target practice for Field Ar 
tillery and suitable armaments for 
Coast Artillery units are not practi 
eable or available. 

In general the States are required to 
provide the land and roads and the 
Federal Government provides the es- 
sential camp utilities, subject to cer- 
tain conditions as to length of time 
available for military use, and subject 
to the right of the Federal Government 
to salvage any utilities constructed 
with Federal funds when the land 
ceases to be used for military purposes. 

In general, it is the policy to pro- 
vide for each camp, at Federal ex- 
pense, only the barest essentials for the 
health and comfort of the troops and 
the economical administration of the 
camps, leaving the cost of providing 
roads (except for Federally controlled 
camps), the elaboration of the types 
of buildings, and any other additional 
refinements, to be borne by the States. 

The training camp activity, from the 
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Federal, as well as the State point of Albany and the 71st Infantry 
view, is a big one. After such vast York City. ' 
sums of money have been expended August 22 to September 5. 
and such elaborate preparations made Pe 

for this one phase of training there is 4™4Tters Detachment of 27th D 
a most wonderful opportunity for the the 14th Infantry, the 27th D 
personnel, both Regular and National Special Troops and 27th Pp 
Guard, to accomplish much. The Trains and the 101st Signal Bat 
Regular soldier, be he officer, noncom- —— Sentember 5 to 19, the 369th 
missioned officer or enlisted man, is " , 

given the opportunity to impart his try of New York (colored). 
knowledge, whether it be technical or ® 


practical, to the National Guardsman ; Hi . Daas 7 
a istorical io 
the National Guardsman to absorb all - Succession of Nai nal 


that this contact with professional sol- Guard Units 
diers can produce. There can be no HE question of rightful histo 
doubt but what all will benefit much 


' . eal succession of certain Na 
from this proposed cooperation. 


tional Guard units to regin 
® which attained fame in the past 
come before the Seeretary of War as a 


New York Training Dates of ee 
. result of the submission of designs for 
National Guard 


_. regimental coats-of-arms for thi 
RDERS for the annual mobili- proval of the War Department. A eas: 
zation and training of the New 


: in point is a request from the State o! 
York National Guard which in- QOhio. That State issued an order des 


volve the movement of more than 20,- jgnating the 134th Field Artill: I 
000 troops, have been issued. Besides 
the field training at Peekskill, there Volunteer Light Artillery of the Civi 
will be training at Pine Camp, Fort War period; and requested the Wa: 
Ontario and Fort H. G. Wright. Department to embody the old coat-o! 
The Infantry units to be trained at arms of that regiment in the regime 
Camp Smith, Peekskill, are as follows: tal colors supplied by the Federal 
June 27 to July 11, 53d Infantry Government to the 134th Field Art 
Brigade, Brig. Gen. Ransom Gillet, lery. While recognizing the right : 
commanding, consisting of the 107th any State to issue an order relative | 
Infantry of New York and the 106th National Guard regimental successio! 
Infantry of Brooklyn. the War Department holds that tlh 
July 11 to July 26, 54th .nfantry der in itself does not entitle a unit to 
Brigade, Brig. Gen, Edgar Jennings, inherit the history of a previous unit 
commanding, consisting of the 10th having that number. The rule is t 
Infantry of New York and the 108th the organization itself will be traced 
Infantry of Syracuse. through all its changes, regardless 
July 26 to August 8, 87th Infantry numerical designation. However 
Brigade, Brig. Gen. George R. Dyer, War Department desires to carr) 
commanding; consisting of the 165th the wishes of the States, and in this 
Infantry of New York and the 174th case has asked the State of Ohio to 
Infantry of Buffalo. establish sufficient connection betwee 
August 8 to 22, the 10th Infantry of the Civil War unit and one of |! 


successor to the Ist Regiment of Ohio 
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sal number established in 1886, 
to which the 134th Field Artillery is 
If the State of Ohio can 
prove rightful suecession between the 
Civil War regiment and the one estab- 
lished in 1886, then the War Depart- 
ment will aeeept the design for the 


su ssor. 


of-arms which embodies appropri- 


ate Civil War emblems. 
@® 


Authorized Number of Armory 
Drills 


HE following instructions have 

been issued by the War De- 

partment relative to the num- 
ber of armory drills authorized to be 
held during the fourth quarter of the 
fiscal year, 1926, i. e., from April 1 to 
June 30, 1926: 

Organizations are authorized to hold 
13 drills in the fourth quarter, and in 
addition to the 13 drills herein au- 
thorized, they may hold such extra 
drills as will bring the total number 
of drills held during the fiseal year 
1926, to 49; provided, that in no event 
will any organization exceed 49 drills 
during the fiseal year 1926, or exceed 
the maximum of 8 drills per month au- 
thorized by law. 

\ttention is especially invited to the 
fact that organizations are authorized 
to hold a maximum of 49 drills during 
the fiseal year 1926. 

® 
Alteration of Issue Uniforms 

N response to a large number of 
inquiries concerning the alter- 
ing of the uniforms issued to 
National Guard, the following 
poliey has been adopted by the Militia 

Bureau: 

There is no objection to the altera- 
tion of enlisted men’s issue blouses to 
conform to the roll collar specifications 

vided the cost involved is paid from 

ids other than Federal. It is not 


_ purchased in the future. 


believed that this modification will 
prove satisfactory for the reason that 
about one-third yard of cloth is re- 
quired to make the change; naturally 
this additional cloth and the garment 
should be of identical type and shade, 
otherwise the appearance would be so 
marked as to render it noticeable. With 
three types of cloth and some 57 shades 
entering into the stock of war made 
issue garments, it will be practically 
impossible to obtain suitable type and 
shades of cloth to match in order to 
make the modification. 


@ 


Tribute for National Guard 
EPRESENTATIVE JAMES 
O’CONNOR, of Louisiana, had 
haem inserted in the Congressional 
Record of March 8 a statement rela- 
tive to the National Guard, its growth 
and expansion. He the 
following: 


closes with 


Guard troops were used in fifteen 
States during the past year to render 
aid in disaster and to assist civil au- 
thorities. Reports indicate that the 
conduct of these troops while so en- 
gaged was highly commendable. 

The Guard is a known and depen- 
dable factor in the national defense. 
Its value far exceeds its cost, and the 
Government is getting a high-grade 
military asset for a minimum cost. Any 
reduction in funds and equipment 
necessary to its proper training re- 
duces its efficiency and value. The 
Yuard sorely needs an increase in 
funds to maintain its present strength, 
as the exhaustion of free issue left- 
over war stocks requires that they be 
In order to 
be ready as first-line troops the 
Guard needs the maximum training 
authorized. 

You have heard the history of the 
unorganized and untrained militia, of 
its gradual development under bene- 
ficial laws, of the National Guard’s fine 
record in the World War, and of our 
present national defense laws, giving 
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the Guard a just reeognition and a 
chance to become a real national asset. 

Our past history shows that our de- 
pendence is placed on the citizen sol- 
diery. Our laws give the Guard the 
first call from the citizenship ; it should 
therefore have priority in readiness. It 
is no longer a question as to whether 
or not the National Guard is depend- 
able; it has proven that it is! The ques- 
tion now seems to be: How large and 
how well trained and equipped shall 
it be? Since we are considering what 
is best for our air service policy and 
its development, it is highly important 
that we give serious thought to a defi- 
nite policy with coordinate plans for 
all of our military services. It seems 
that all of our Government agencies 
are not in complete accord as to just 
what our military establishment should 
comprise. If the Regular Army, 
National Guard, and Reserves knew 
what their approximate strengths and 
appropriations were to be for a defi- 
nite period of four years or so, they 
could have a more efficient and eeo- 
nomical service than seems possible in 
a state of uncertainty. What we need 
is stabilization and balanced organiza- 
tions with definite knowledge of our 
future allowances and_ limitations. 
With our strengths and amounts of 
funds to be available known for a pe- 
riod of years it will permit us to con- 
solidate, convert, or make such read- 
justments as will give us balanced 
forces and permit us to get the best 
possible results. 

You will find no ‘‘Reds”’ in the Na- 
tional Guard. The National Guard 
builds, produces, pays taxes, votes, and 
performs the full duties of citizenship 
and in addition devotes much time to 
military training in order to better 
serve the state or nation in time of 
peace or war. Are there any higher 
types of young Americans? 

® 
Oklahoma National Guard 
N JUNE 21 the four-day school 
of instruction for officers of the 
mp Oklahoma National Guard will 


convene at Fort Sill. Being up against 


National 


Guard 


the usual problem that conf: 

Army activities, the shortage o{ 
only about one-third of the offic 
be privileged to attend. A feat 
the school will be the tactical y 
preparation for the combat p: 
that will be arranged for the ¢ 

There will a 
the 3 
talion, 20th Infantry of a war-st 
the 
weapons will be used to show 1] 


ment in August. 
two demonstrations by 
company in attack in wi 
ordination of fire. 

The plans for the summer car 
Fort Sill provide a prepared site t} 
will vie with those at Peekskill, Mount 
The facilities 


being improved rapidly and everyt! 


Gretna or Palacios. 


will be in readiness when the _ troops 
move in. 

The Regular officers with the 0} 
homa National Guard are a very ene: 
getic lot, and reports from the Guards 
men indicate that they are well liked 
and are efficient in their duties. Th 


Infantry regiments publish month 
bulletins that are ably edited and tly 
assist in keeping the enthusiasm 


high pitch. a) 


The St. Paul Plan 
N THE Paul Daily 


rotogravure for 


Ne ws 
Api 


25, there appeared a two-pagt 


St. 


section 


announcement of the St. Paul plan o! 
cooperation between business concerns 
and the 206th Infantry. 
facilitate 
ployees in the local organizations of the 


In order t 
the enlistment of their em 
National Guard, more than one hw 
dred firms in the city subseribed to th 


following provisions : 


National Guardsmen in our emplo 
will be given fifteen days’ leave of ab 
sence in each year, with pay, for th 
purpose of attending camp; this leave 
not to affect in any way the regula! 
yracation privileges. 
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hen ealled into active service by 

Governor of the State, we will pay 

onal Guardsmen in our employ the 

rence between their regular wages 
and what they receive in National 
Guard pay. 

The fact that the man is a National 
(juardsman shall entitle him to prefer- 
ence—other things being equal—in se- 
curing employment, or in case of re- 
duction of force, in retainmg employ- 
ment. 

This plan has been in effect for five 
vears and has been adopted in many 
To the 
road-minded policy adopted by the 
business men of St. Paul, Col. F. G. 
commander of the 206th Infan- 


cities all over the country. 


StutZ, 
try, aseribes the fact that the regiment 
has been able to keep its place among 
the leading National Guard organiza- 
tions of the United States. 


i 


National Guardsmen Star 
Recruiters 


HE National Guard, as well as 
the Regular establishment, has 
MLM its recruiting problems. Like 
the Regular Army, too, that branch has 
its ‘‘reeruiting methods.’’ Sets. Fred 
C. Clay and Arthur Jolliffe of Com- 
pany L, 157th Infantry, Colorado Na- 
tional Guard, recently devised an orig- 
inal scheme for getting new members, 
which they found productive of en- 
couraging results. First, a list was ob- 
tained from the school census depart- 
ment showing the names of all young 
men in the community between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-one. This 
was supplemented by a list made up 
irom names given in by members of 

e company. Armed with these 
prospects, Sergeants Clay 
and Jolliffe went about 


rosters of 
their work 
stematically, interviewing the young 
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the after- 
Their efforts 
netted the company fifteen new mem- 


men alter school hours in 


noons and evenings. 
bers in two weeks, a record that com- 
pares favorably with that of the best 
Regular Army canvassers under nor 
mal conditions. 


Would This Make You Mad? 
F I said: 
‘*You don’t know enough to 
practice ‘You don’t 
enough to practice medicine.”’ 


law.’’ 
known 

You might make a ‘‘hum-dinger’’ of 
an engineer—might 


swing great 


bridges into space—tie mountain peaks 
together—you might—but— 

You don’t know enough. 

If it is any comfort for you to know 
it—I don’t know enough, either. 

The 


most 


greatest lawyer there is; the 
skilled the most re- 
nowned engineer didn’t know enough 
but 


surgeon ; 


either—once upon a_ time they 
studied and now they know. 

The thought is this: 

There are certain preliminaries re- 
achieve- 


quired of every worthwhile 


ment. The lawyer, the surgeon, the en- 
gineer, each one went through a thor- 
ough preliminary training before they 
ventured into their work. Now, being 
the 


meaning, according to Webster: ‘‘ Em- 


a soldier is a_ profession, word 
ployment, not mechanical but requir- 
ing some degree of learning.’’ Some 
degree is right. 

As a soldier you may enter into com- 
bat with forces many times 


You 


upon some day to mateh your 


stronger 
called 


wits, 


than your own. may be 
vour strength, your knowledge against 
Only 


one who is studiously prepared, intel- 


highly trained men and minds. 


ligently learned and active, can hope to 
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come out of the fray with any degree 
of success. 

What we all need to do—as a mu- 
sician would say—is to look to our 
technique. 

Technique! 
the thing 


That is it—the art of 
and that is what we want. 
Now what we are doing is this: 
We are trying to bring to your at- 
tention as forcefully as we can—and 
trying to bring it to that part of your 
attention closest to where action lies 
the value, yes, more than that—the ur- 
gent, crushing, immediate and present 
need of your study of this profession 
soldiering. 

That is why we come 
every Friday evening 


to this armory 
to study this 
profession of soldiering. 

True, we get tired doing the same 
thing over and over, but unless we 
learn the preliminary steps, how can 
we expect to get to the higher things. 

Let’s show the inspecting officer 
next week that we ‘‘know our stuft’’— 
the technique—the art of the thing. — 
The Keystone (Hars. Det., 28th Div.) 


® 


Coat-of-Arms for 128th Infantry 
— HE coat-of-arms for the 128th 
' Infantry, Wisconsin National 
GAS) Guard, has been approved by 

the War Department. 

The war-time 128th Infantry was or- 
ganized from the Ist, 2d and 3d Regi- 
ments, Wisconsin National Guard, as 
follows: Seven companies from the 
Ist Regiment (organized in 1882) ; one 
company from the 2d Regiment 
(1882); nine companies from the 3d 
Regiment (1883). 

The ist, 2d, and 3d regiments of 
Infantry, Wisconsin National Guard, 
were mustered into Federal service for 
the Spanish-American War, Mexican 
Border duty and the World War; 


Nationa] 


Guard 


when in the latter war, certai 
of those three regiments were 
dated and formed the 128th Ini 
National Army. 

Owing to the fact that the his 
of the war-time 127th and 128) 
fantry Regiments are so thoroug! 
terwoven, neither regiment ean | 
cussed without reference to the 
An analysis of the histories of 
two regiments shows that the p: 
128th 
which were formerly units of th 
time 128th 
which were formerly units in the 
time 127th Infantry; that the 
Infantry 


Infantry contains eight 


Infantry and six 


contains six units which 
formerly units of the war-time 
Infantry and eight units which 
formerly units of the war-time 
Infantry. 


The war-time 128th Infantry 


titled to the following battle credits: 
Centre Sector (Alsace), Aisne-Ma1 


Fismes Sector (Champagne), 0 
Aisne, and the Meuse-Argonne, 

The shield of the coat-of-arms is 
blue for Infantry. Tradition is that 
the name Wisconsin means “‘ wild rush 
ing waters,’’ therefore, the three fou 
tains, heraldic symbols for water, ar 
used to symbolize the three Wisconsin 
regiments—the list, 2d, and 3d Na 
tional Guard Regiments—which wer 
combined and from which 
tions were drawn to make up 
128th Infantry. They also signi! 
that the unit has been called into Fed 
eral service three times. The shi 
is divided into thirds, which alludes 
to three major offensives through w! 
the organization fought during 
World War. The red arrow was ti! 
shoulder-sleeve insignia of the 32d !)1- 
vision during the World War, and 
used to designate the regiment’s s: 
ice as a part of that division. 


organiza 





|| 2th Infantry Recruiting Plan 


HE following recruiting plan 

has been suggested by the 112th 
Infantry, Pennsylvania Na- 

ial Guard, and is offered, after be- 
in use for three years, as a very 

.d system. The basic plan is that 
third of the maintenance strength 

s to be enlisted each year, and that 
one-third is to be equally divided into 
monthly quotas as per the following 


tahle- 





Mainte- 
nance 


Yearly 
enl. Monthly 

strength required quota 
60 20 

17 6 

50 17 

60 20 

30 10 

60 20 

60 20 


Orqani- 
ation 
Hq. Co. 
Bn. Hq. Co. 
Service Co. . 
Howitzer Co. 
Medical Detach 
Rifle Co. 
Machine Gun Co. 
The above offers a definite objective 
to be reached each month. In all eases 
the monthly proportion is actually in 
of the annual requirements, 
whieh will eare for the months when 


\CeSS 


amps of instruction are in progress. 
\fter the desired number have been 
recruited the company commander will 
ave no further worry about recruits 
or that year. Additional men wishing 
to enlist during the month will, of 
‘course, be enlisted, but only desirable 
men will be aecepted at any time. 

The objects to be gained are: 

a. A gradual acquisition and absorp- 
tion of reeruits without lowering the 
military efficiency of the organization, 
s in the ease when a large number of 
reeruits are obtained through a drive 
f short duration. 

b. A gradual loss by expiration of 
enlistments without seriously impair- 
ng the efficiency of the organization. 

c. No necessity for special recruit 
irives which have so many objection- 
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able features, such as expense, impres- 
sion given to the public that the or- 
ganization is hard up for men, and the 
large number of recruits entering the 
organization at one time lowering its 
efficiency. 

d. Insures more care being taken in 
equipment of recruits, which will give 
them the right start and save trouble 
for the organization commander. 

Reenlistments for one year or gains 
by transfer will not be considered in 
the monthly objective to be attained. 
Such enlistments, plus enlistments in 
excess of the monthly quota of three- 
year men, should offset losses by deser- 
tion, transfer, and discharge before 
expiration of term of enlistment. 

Such quotas can be attained without 
any lowering of the physical or moral 
standards of reeruits. 

The following suggestions are made 
to keep the recruit interested after he 
has signed on the dotted line: 


It must be remembered that when 
men enlist they do so for the purpose 
of becoming soldiers. Games, sports, 
athletics and social functions are im- 
portant factors in building up and 
maintaining an efficient organization, 
but those in themselves are not suffi- 
cient. There must be efficient work on 
the part of the officers and nonecom- 
missioned officers. 

More care must be taken in the first 
instruction of the reeruit. He must 
not be placed in the ranks until he has 
mastered the school of the soldier. In 
this work the best noncommissioned of- 
ficer in the organization should be se- 
lected or corporals designated as in- 
instructors of recruits. These should be 
some men who can clearly and plainly 
explain the basic movements. Above 
all do not let the recruit drill with the 
company until you have satisfied your- 
self that he knows thoroughly the 
school of the soldier. 
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Reserve Officers’ Department 
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Active Duty Training effect as a personal contact. In 

EPORTS are coming in from where a unit can assemble from ti: 

time to time indicating that time at luncheons and for lectur 

the Reserve officers who are the like, there is a stronger ine 
taking advantage of the period of for large attendance for activi 
active duty with the Regular Infantry training. Considerable regret has hee: 
regiments are generally enthusiastic expressed in Regular Army and Ri 
over their two weeks’ training. Many “*TY® circles that the appropriatior 
of the Reserve officers state that the mileage which would permit the execu 
time was only too short, and they tive to visit various points in his unit's 
wish that they could have remained Tea, was defeated in the conference 
for a longer period. The Regular unit Committee of the Senate and House im 
commanders realize that the greatest mediately prior to the final passage o| 
advantage to be gained during the the Army appropriation bill. 1 
training and contact, is to give the Re- WET able to meet at various times 
serve officer the maximum responsibil- officers in his unit, the Regular Arm; 
ity in the handling of administrative ¢X¢¢Utive could handle the affairs o 
offcire. as well as in technical and tac- the unit in a much more efficient man 
tical instruction. By turning over the "°T: The laxity in attendance on 
battalion, the company or the platoon ®tve duty and in other matters would 
to the Reserve officer with full au- rapidly disappear, and there would not 
thority to go ahead, with the Regular be that difference in activity that seems 
only acting in advisory eapacity, the to exist between regiments located ii 
practical experience that he needs is small areas and those scattered over 
thereby given. half a State. 

A variety of percentages of attend- The active duty at the various sery 
ance for unit instruction indicates that ice schools continues to be most popu 
there either exists a vast difference in lar among those who are fortunat: 
the enthusiasm with which the Reserve enough in attending. The complaints 
commission is held, or there is a lack of and they are few, come from those ot 
proper contact between the regimental ficers who are unsuited for their com 
executive and the officers of the regi- missions and can or will not make tl 
ment. In most instances the smaller effort to succeed with the courses 
percentage of attendance is reported Letters of glowing tribute are being 
from the areas in which the officers of received by the faculties of the schools 
a command are scattered throughout a from the Reserve students for th 
large area, indicating that the solicita- manner in which the classes were co! 
tion by mail does not have the same ducted. The officers are leaving 
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«ehools with a valuable store of infor- 
on and a broader viewpoint on 
r specific duties as commanders. 


I 


Pleased With Training 
HE following is an extract from 
a letter 81st Di- 
vision headquarters from Lieut. 
|. Monroe, 81st Light Tank Co., 
ho attended the training of his unit 
t Camp MeClellan, Ala., April 11-25: 


received at 


| have just returned from a fifteen- 
training period at Camp MeClel- 
an, Ala., and before too much time 
has elapsed I want to enter formal ob- 
iections regarding certain parts. First, 
instead of fifteen days, it should have 
been at least from thirty to sixty days. 
Second. I thought that I would be able 
to reduee weight, and instead I gained 
nine pounds, at the net cost of four 
dollars for the fifteen days. And 
third, the work was so interesting that 
it was impossible to worry, or even 
think of business back home, when 
everybody knows that you should, or 
do worry, on ordinary vacations. 

This was my first camp since the 
war, and frankly I can’t recall ever 
having spent a more entertaining and 
profitable two weeks’ vacation. The 
efforts of the Regular officers, particu- 
larly our instructor stationed at Camp 
McClellan, to make our stay pleasant, 
and their many courtesies will be re- 
membered for a long time by those of 
us fortunate enough to be there. 

I 


a, 


The Machine Stands Ready 


HE development of the Organ- 


ized Reserves has been most 

encouraging and in a period of 

five years up to December 31, 1925, 

the War Department has given com- 

missions to more than 97,900 Reserve 
ifticers. 

The potential strength of this force 

s probably not appreciated except by 
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those officers now on duty with the Or- 
ganized Reserves or those officers fulls 
with 


conversant and 


When we reeall that our first 


its organization 
growth. 
war measure was the opening of the 
training camp for officers on May 15, 
1917; that this was not followed by 
the assembly of the National Army 
that 
year; that the newly created officers 


commands until 


September of 
were then without experience in the 
training of men; and then if we pie 
ture the situation today—the change 
already brought about is so vast as to 
be difficult of comprehension. Twenty- 
six Infantry and six Cavalry divisions 
are organized today with a sufficient 
officer strength of men, either experi 
enced in actual war or well prepared 
through the R. O. T. C., to 
take the immediate reception of re- 
cruits, their equipment and _ their 
A staff of Regular officers is 
on the ground to guide and direct. Jn 


under- 


training. 


other words, the machine is ready. A 
single telegram from the War Depart 
Think how 
different our position would have been 
at the time of our entry into the World 
War if we had had the 
chine at our disposal. 


ment will set it in motion. 


present 
Col. 


ma- 
Joh n F. 
Preston. 

I 


Contact Camp at Fort Thomas 
BOUT 120 officers from Cinein- 
nati, Louisville, Dayton, Ham- 
tare ilton 
tended the contact camp at 
April 24-25. <A 
the 


localities at 
Fort 
map 
attack of the 
alone required of 


and other 
Thomas, Ky., 
problem involving 
division operating 
the officers the preparation of written 
orders by the regimental and battalion 
commanders of the assault units of the 
the Field 


Infantry and supporting 
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Artillery. 
over to designated commanders during 
the early afternoon of April 24, and 
as represented 


This problem was turned to your congressmen and senat, 
this question. They are bound 
affected by such recommendatio 
their constituencies. 
® 
Must Do Full Duty 


HIS is an 
ganization. 


the respective solutions 
by written orders were turned in at 
1:30 p. m., April 25, to the senior in- 
structor, Lieut. Col. L. D. Gasser, 10th 
Inf., who then condueted a one-sided 
war game on the twelve-inch 


age of intensi\ 
No new move 


Gettys- ean hope to sueceed in a 


burg-Antietam map. 

At the same time the administrative 
details for the supply and evacuation 
of the division was worked out under 
the supervision of Maj. I. J. Nichol, 
10th Infantry, by Reserve tines of 
the Ordnance, Quartermaster and Med- 


way unless it is builded and adm 
tered along the lines laid down by 
successful 
given 
membership. 


business enterprise, 

whole-hearted support by 
Today the prea 
or farmer who is 
ceeding in his chosen field of ende 


lawyer, banker, 


is first an organizer-executive and 
ministrator more than the followe: 


ical Departments. This method gave 
a definite task to the non-combatant as 
well as combatant officers during the 
war game, created a great amount of 
interest and proved to be very instruc- 


a single occupation, and the same )) 
ciple is true in almost every phasi 
American life. 

The National Defense Act of J 
4, 1920, provided for a third compo 
nent of the United States Army. Thi 
Organized Reserve, 


tive, because it was in a way, a prac- 
tical following after 
the correspondence course for Reserve 


exercise closely 
which before | 
time was practically unknown, 0: 
least had no definite status. The o: 
ganization and allocation of the diff: 


officers. 

During the contact camp, a number 
and _ conferences 
were conducted by Regular officers of 
Fort Thomas, the station of the 10th 
Infantry. 


of demonstrations 


ent units of this new component wa 
a tremendous task, but it 
@ the way to completion. 


The next step necessary is to sell t! 
Speak Up! idea to the American people—to fa 
OL. THEODORE ROOSE- miliarize every with its pu: 
VELT, in an address to the pose and proper place in the genera 
ae) Manhattan units of the R. O. plan of national defense. This last 
A. on April 7, said: phase can only’ be accomplished 
through the civilian organization, t! 
Reserve Officers’ Association, 
lows that a Reserve officer should b 
member of this organization if he ex 
pects to do his full duty as implied |) 
the oath taken when he accepted his 
commission. Chapters of the Reser\: 
Officers’ Association should be forme: 
in every county seat to which all hk: 


is well o 


citizen 


We are at the present time in a dan- 
gerous back alley with the feeling that 
the World War being over, there never 
will be another one. You Reserve of- 
ficers must combat this idea, must make 
yourselves felt. No matter if your op- 
ponents call you militarists, you know 
that preparedness is the only way to 
prevent war. Propagandizing is per- 
fectly legitimate, and you must write 


so it fo 
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e officers in the county should be- 
- and meetings held at least once 
month, and lectures and instruc- 
s given by officers of the Regular 
\rmy on duty with the Organized Re- 
‘he time will come when the Re- 
serve will have armories and lecture 
is as Kansas City now has, and de- 
is from the Army to conduct the in- 
struction, but in the interim we, the 
»ioneers in this new field, must carry 
on with the facilities at hand, and the 
quickest and surest way to reach the 
coal of our endeavor is to perfect our 
organization; insist that every eligible 
Reserve officer join the chapter nearest 
his home, and provide for stated meet- 
ngs for the purpose of discussion and 
ction along constructive lines.—Lieut. 
Col. C. R. Hotchkiss, president, Oregon 
Department, R. O. A. 


® 


Annual Banquet of 79th Division 


HE 79th Division held its third 
annual banquet in Philadel- 
2) phia on April 24, and on this 
oceasion had as its guest of honor As- 
sistant Seeretary of War Hanford 
MaeNider. There were present about 
”50 members of the division, represent- 
ing all units from the various points 
in the division area. 

Colonel MaeNider spoke on the sub- 
ject of preparedness, with special ref- 
erence to the importance of the Re- 
serves and to the necessity for indus- 
trial mobilization in our scheme of na- 
tional defense. Other speakers were 
Dr. Geo. W. Davis, representing the 
nayor of Philadelphia; Maj. Gen. Wil- 
am G. Price, Jr., commanding the 
Sth Division; Col. Otho B. Rosen- 

ium, former commander of the 315th 
‘ufantry, and Col. H. E, Cloke, C. A. 


C. Col. Lewis S. Sorley, chief of staff, 
79th Division, acted as toastmaster. 

Music for the occasion was furnished 
by the division band, assigned to the 
304th Engineers. Following the 
speeches interesting motion pictures 
were shown. 


® 


Twin Cities Honor Corps 
Commander 


WO hundred and fifty officers of 

all components of the Army 
honored the corps area com- 
mander, Maj. Gen. B. A. Poore, and his 
chief of ‘staff, Col. Tenney Ross, at a 
dinner given on April 20 at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. The affair was arranged by 
the Reserve Officers’ Mess of Minne- 
apolis and the headquarters of the 88th 
Division, and as a get-together for all 
components of the Army it was one of 
the most successful and the 
ever held in the Twin Cities. 

Groups of officers were seated by or- 
ganization at the dinner. Col. William 
E. Welsh, commanding officer of Fort 
Snelling, was placed at the guests’ 
table, and his officers filled one long 
table. Col. Erle D. Luce had with him 
the officers of the 135th Infantry, Min- 
nesota National Guard; Col. Fred G. 
Stutz, of the 206th Infantry, Minne- 
sota National Guard, was accompanied 
by his officers; and the officers of the 
15l1st Field Artillery, Minnesota Na- 
tional Guard, were headed by Col. 
Charles A. Green. 

Lieut. Col. Lawrence L. Conrad, Inf. 
Res., president of the Minneapolis 
Mess, presented the various speakers 
of the evening. The welcome to Gen- 
eral Poore and Colonel Ross in behalf 
of the State Association of Reserve Of- 
ficers was extended by its president, 
Lieut. Col. George C. Van Dusen, M. 


largest 
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Minnesota National Guard and mayor 


Brig. Gen. George E. Leach. 
of Minneapolis, greeted the guests in 
the name of the city of Minneapolis. 
Lieutenant Governor William I. Nolan 
spoke for the Governor of Minnesota 
in welcoming the guests, and in giving 
assurance that the State is behind the 
National Act, and interested 
in seeing the R. O. T. C. and the C. M. 
T. C. suecessfully maintained and oper- 
ated. Father Thomas A. 
Cullen of St. Thomas College in St. 


Defense 


Reverend 


Paul spoke very forcibly of the desir- 
ability of maintaining the R. O. T. C. 
unit in his school, and gave assurance 
that his boys favor such retention one 
hundred per cent strong. 

Greetings from the Minneapolis Mess 
were extended by Lieut. Col. Gerald P. 
Murphy, Inf. Res., secretary-treasurer 
Lieut. Col. Paul S. Bliss, 
Hennepin and 


of the mess. 
Inf. 
Ramsey county officers to secure boys 
to attend the C. M. T. C. at Fort Snell- 
ing in August. 

Col. Tenney 
structively of the agitation-now ram- 
pant throughout the country to impede 
the proper operation of the National 


Res., urged all 


Ross spoke very in- 


Defense Act, particularly in the de- 
velopment of that portion of the act 
which provides for military training in 
schools, colleges and universities, and 
for the annual training of about 35,000 
young men in the summer camps. 
Col. Thomas A. Pearce, chief of 
staff of the 88th Division, introduced 
the corps area commander and spoke 
of his high attainments as a soldier, 
his reeord in the World War, and the 
pleasant acquaintanceship that he has 
had with him in the past. General 
Poore commented upon the desirability 
of making thoroughly effective the one- 
army idea, and stressed the point that 
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Department 


by closer cooperation between th, 
tional Guard and the Officers’ Res 
Corps much good can be accomplis 
General Poore stated that this was 
largest gathering of officers that 
greeted him since assuming com 
of the Seventh Corps Area. 

Much of the success of the even} 
entertainment was due to the effort 
Maj. James E. Daugherty, Q. M. R 
and the officers associated with 
who arranged the dinner and the 
The } 
Snelling band furnished musie fo) 


gram of entertainment. 


occasion. 


Kt 


J 


Sales to Reserve Officers 
HE 


ate 


Quartermaster Interme: 
Depot, 21st Street 

Oregon Ave., Philadelphia, Pas 
clothing, aecoutr 
Natio 


Reserve officers 


sell uniform 


will 


ments and equipment to 


Guard and to unde 
special instructions published in pric 
list which may be obtained by applic 
tion to the depot. 


@® 
On the “Dead Wood” 
HERE 


discussion of late on the method 


has been econsidera}|: 
of handling the thousands 

Reserve officers who have taken no in 

their commissions. 


terest whatever in 


not even to the answering of corr 
spondence. Their elimination entire!) 
from the rolls by cancellation of thei: 
commissions has often been suggested 
on the ground that more quality than 
quantity is desired, and that those who 
consider themselves under no obliga 
tions whatsoever should not be honored 
by permitting the retention of thei! 
commissions. A special committee o! 
Reserve officers in the Eighth Corps 
Area assembled 


which recently for 
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cussion of Reserve problems does not 
ieve that any process of elimination 


mld be considered. The report 


tes: 


We believe a revival of interest 
vuld be stimulated in every way pos- 
le. We suggest a check of all of- 
ers of the Organized Reserves in this 
ps area as to their activities since 
ng commissioned. 

Those who have no record of enroll- 

vy in a correspondence school course, 
ttending a training camp, defense day 
test, Reserve Officers’ Association meet- 
g, ©. M. T. eamp, and R. O. T. C. 

mp activities, should be communi- 
ated with and if they have sufficient 
time in grade, they should be informed 
that they are eligible for promotion to 

e next higher grade, but from their 
ecords they are deficient as follows: 
‘Have not attended the 15-day train- 
ng period required for promotion nor 
have they completed the necessary cor- 
respondence courses to entitle them to 

certificate of capacity which is re- 
juired before an officer of the Reserve 
Corps ean be advanced to a_ higher 
erade,’”’ 

It is recommended that officers 
charged with the keeping of records of 
Reserve officers should install a system 
of recording activities of Reserve offi- 
cers on inactive status as these activi- 
ties relate to the promotion of the re- 
serve project. A system similar to that 
used by officers is recom- 
nN ended. 


personnel 


Shoulder Patch for 96th Division 
HE 96th Division has submitted 
a new shoulder patch insignia 
to the War Department for ap- 


proval. Ones previously submitted had 


been disapproved by the Department 


or one reason or another, but it is 


hoped the new design will meet with 
pproval. 

The design consists of a blue shield 
with an in armour, the 


charged arm 
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hand grasping a sword above a blue 
white The 
black with gold rivets. 


and wreath. armour is 
The sword is 
of silver, while the hand is flesh colored. 

The color of the shield, blue, is sym- 
bolic of the ocean, the Puget Sound 
and the rivers and lakes of the North 
The the 


and indicating that 


west. colors of wreath are 
the 
The 


position of the arm and sword indi- 


blue white, 


country was purely American. 
cating as it does a readiness to strike 
the object 
which the division was organized and 


is very significant of for 
which makes of the patch a true fight- 
ing insignia. 

The basis of the selection is the Meri- 
wether coat-of-arms which is significant 
of the part Meriwether Lewis took in 
the exploration of the Northwest 


I 


General Delafield Resigns 
ONSIDERABLE regret was ex 
military 
John 
Delafield resigned as president of the 


pressed in eircles 


when Brig. Gen. Ross 


Reserve Officers’ Association. It was 
no surprise to those who were in touch 
the 


Delafield had accepted his reelection to 


with situation, because General 


the presidency of the organization re- 


luctantly owing to pressure of his 


business. He had agreed that he would 
earry on until certain activities of the 
which he was so fa 


Association with 


miliar were conveniently arranged. 
General Delafield administered the af- 
fairs of the great patriotic organiza- 
tion with marked ability, and the serv- 
ice he has rendered for the national 
redound to his 
Roy Hoffman of 


man of great 


defense will always 


eredit. Brig. Gen. 
Oklahoma, 


energy and competence, succeeded Gen- 


likewise a 


eral Delafield to the office of president, 
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Disinterested Officers Disregarded 


COMMANDER of a Reserve 
regiment has recently taken 
fey the ‘‘bull by the horns’’ with 
ll to his regimental officers who, 
he has found, are absolutely disinter- 
ested in their commissions. He has 
learned, like a number of others, that 
there are certain officers who will not 
even answer a personal letter, much 
less give attention to an official com- 
munication. The particular colonel 
gave the negligent officers every op- 
portunity to show a bit of interest but 
to no avail, so he dropped them from 
the regiment’s mailing list. Further 
than that, he recommended to higher 
authority that they be relieved from 
the regiment. 

In seeking for causes for lack of in- 
terest by some officers, it was found 
that some of the delinquents were R. 
O. T. C. graduates, who had an idea 
that their commission was a sort of 
diploma, believing that the Organized 
Reserve was a good idea but not an 
active one. 


An organization commander of any 
military unit must, of course, do the 
best he can with the material that is 
assigned to him. He must follow the 
normally prescribed procedure when 
elimination is considered necessary. 
The opinion has been expressed that it 
is often a difficult process to effect an 
elimination from the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps and in the case cited above the 
regimental commander had a reason 
for strenuous objection when the offi- 
cers concerned would in no way reply 
to his letters. 

The problem is the one that is re 
ceiving considerable attention in the 
Reserves: What shall we do with the 
**dead wood’’? 


Officers Train With 29th Infan:-y 


WELVE officers of the Res: 
Corps have arrived at | 
[a Benning from the Stat: 
Caablene to join their regiment 
29th Infantry. In accordance wit! 
War Department’s plan of ha 
every Reserve officer assigned to 
definite regiment with which he w 
serve in the event of a general mo 
zation, these officers have been di: 
nated to fill the commissioned stre1 
of the 3d Battalion of the 29th Ini 
try, that battalion now being inact 
and existing merely on paper. 
During the maneuver and sum: 
training periods, these officers 
serve with the Ist Battalion of the |) 
fantry School’s demonstration reg 
ment, which is the active associat: 
the 3d Battalion. They have arri 
at Fort Benning at their own expens 
They will receive no pay or allowance: 
for their service. They are merely do 
ing their bit towards preparedness j1 
order to learn by practical work wit 
a war-strength Infantry battalion w! 
would be their duties in active fi 
training. 


® 


Oregon Holds Big Reserve 
Meeting 


JOINT meeting of Reserve (fi 
cers Chapters was held at \! 
m bany, Ore., on May 8, bringing 
together over 140 Reserve officers from 
St. Helens, Portland, Oregon Ci! 
Newberg, Salem, Corvallis, Eugen 
Toledo, and Roseburg. 

Capt. W. D. Chamberlain, presiden' 
of the McAlenader chapter of Corva! 
lis, was toastmaster and introduce( 
Mayor Robinet of Albany who w 
comed the gathering. Col. F. T. / 
nold, chief of staff of the 96th Divisio: 





nonded for the Reserve officers. 
fessor Kimball Young of the Uni- 
sity of Oregon spoke on ‘‘ Mob Psy- 
ogy,’’ and Major Bubb outlined 
procedure of mobilization. 
[he meeting, which was the largest 
r held in Oregon proved so success- 
_ that it was decided to hold another 
next year. The interest taken by 
Reserve officers in the State of Oregon 
; well shown by the Roseburg delega- 
n which sent 18 members out of a 
total of 34 and who traveled 116 miles 
each way, and by the St. Helens dele- 
vation whieh traveled 104 miles each 


® 


A CATHOLIC chaplain and a Protes- 
tant colonel were serving in the same 
regiment. Both were big men, able to 
talk about religion once in a while with- 
out throwing mental fits. One day the 
colonel, knowing how much the chaplain 
loved him, and hoping to get him into an 
argumentative hole, said: “Chaplain, do 
you mean to tell me that if I should die 
before joining your church I would go to 
hell?” That was a poser for the chaplain 
to answer. He looked at his friend a min- 
ute and said: “Colonel, far be it from me 
to limit the mercy of God; but you had 
better join the church and play safe.” 
Far be it from anyone to say where or 
when there will be another war, but we 
had better get behind this preparedness 
movement of our country and play safe. 


® 


Corps Artillery Organization 
HE following are notes on the 
general organization of the ar- 

Mtillery of the corps which 
should be known by every Infantry 
officer : 

The organic artillery of the corps is 

a brigade of medium field artillery con- 
taining a brigade headquarters and 
headquarters battery, an observation 
(flash ranging) battalion, three regi- 
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ments of 155-mm. howitzers, a regi- 
ment of 4.7 inch guns, a regiment of 
antiaircraft artillery, and an ammuni- 
tion train. 


This brigade is entirely 
motorized. 


Pending the issue of a sat- 
isfactory 4.7 inch gun in our service, 
the 155-mm. gun is issued to medium 
field artillery brigades, but this gun is 
essentially a heavy weapon. The me- 
dium field artillery brigade of the 
corps is organized so as to have with it 
at all times in its ammunition train, in 
the battalion combat trains and in the 
firing batteries, one and one-half days 
of fire or approximately one hundred 
and fifty rounds for each 155-mm. 
howitzer and one hundred rounds for 
each 155-mm. gun in the brigade. In 
addition to the brigade just described 
and distinct from it, there is in each 
corps a general officer, as corps chief 
of artillery, with an appropriate staff 
forming corps artillery headquarters 
(a section of the corps staff). The 
corps chief of artillery has a dual réle; 
that as a member of the staff of the 
corps commander and his advisor in all 
matters pertaining to artillery, and 
that as a tactical 
corps artillery. 


commander of the 
With respect to his 
relation to the organic corps artillery 
brigade, he is not the commander of 
the brigade, but he exercises command 
over the entire corps artillery both or- 
ganic and attached. 
he exercise either 


At no time does 
administrative or 
tactical command over any divisional 
artillery, but in his relations with it 
he is acting as a staff officer of the 
corps commander. 

In operations, artillery units are as- 
signed to an army from the general 
headquarters artillery reserve for use 
as army artillery or for reassignment 
to corps and divisions. 
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France 
Air Service 
Pilots 


Following in general the 
recommendations of the 
Aireraft 


Board, most of the air service reorgani- 
on) 


President’s 


zation bills, considered by the present 
Congress, contained provisions for the 
more extended use of enlisted men as 
pilots of our military and naval air- 
craft. 

To a layman it would seem that there 
must be a considerable amount of pilot- 
age of planes in peace-time which 
might be undertaken by the enlisted 
man. Even in war, all flying will not 
be under front-line conditions and the 
relief of our officer pilots by non-coms 
in rear areas from much of the ferry- 
ing of planes should be welcomed by all 
who have to do with air matters. 

That this is recognized in France is 
evidenced by the development of com- 
petent noncommissioned flyers in their 
At the present time 57 
per cent of their army pilots and 72 


air service. 


per cent of their navy air pilots are en- 
listed men. In fact fully 80 per cent 
of the actually 
squadrons are other than commissioned 


pilots serving with 


personnel. All pursuit plane pilots 
and all observers are officers, the en- 
listed men doing the majority of the 
observation piloting and the ferrying 
of planes. 

The enlisted pilots are selected from 


those who volunteer for this service be- 


. " oS, 
yond their 18 months’ compulsory pe- 


riod of active service. Enlistments are 
for three, four, and five-year periods, 
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each enlistment carrying a speci: 
nus. In addition to the men obt: 
from those completing their peri 
active service, the Minister of W; 
cently announced that a certain 

ber of young men of the Class of 1 
who desire to spend their servic 
military aviation, will be permitt 
compete for ‘‘bourses de pilotage,’ 
then 


undergo pilot’s training in the ci 


purses, which will permit 
aviation schools before entering up 
their period of conscription 

By this means the French Minist 
is able to obtain the large number 
pilots required for the air service at 
After the con 
pletion of their active service, they 


minimum of expense. 


free to engage in civil aviation wh: 
the fact that a man has a rating as 
military pilot is a great advantag: 
obtaining a civil position. 


Italy 


The important arm) 
reform bill for the r 


Reorganization 
of the Army 

organization .of the 
Italian army became a law on March 
15, 1926, on which date it was signed 
by the King. 

The following summary of the prin 
cipal provisions of the new law should 
prove of interest to the militar 
student : 

Of the three fighting services, th 
army is the most important. 

It is essential to provide for th 
rapid mobilization of all the resource 
of the state, and particularly for t! 
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into four armies, 10 army 
corps and 29 divisions. plus 
the special and more or less, 
independent commands ot 
Sicily (one army corps), and 


of Sardinia (one division) 
For the immediate protection 
of the the Alpini 


will be formed into three bri 


frontiers, 


gades, each of 3 regiments 


They 


will be kept in a state of con 


(total 27 battalions 





Armored Car of Esthonian Army 


d mobilization and assembly of the 
my 
the 


mechanical 


In spite of greatly increased 


power of contrivances, it 
still the human element, the soldier, 
In faet, 
improvement in 


counts for most in war. 


the greater the me- 
chanieal contrivances, the higher must 

the qualities of the men who are to 
se them or to oppose them. 

One annual contingent produces a 
total of about 230,000 physically fit 
30,000 
One quarter of the 


men, of whom however about 
may be exempt. 
remainder may also be dismissed after 

reduced term of less 


service of not 


an six months. The budget strength 
the army may be taken as 220,000. 
The minimum strength of the army 
fixed at 150,000, which figure will be 
dhered to in the nontraining season, 
the 
During the training season, i. ¢., in the 


that is, during winter months. 


summer months, two annual contin- 


vents will overlap. (According to a 
statement made by General Cavallero 
he actual strength during the train- 
ng-season will amount to about 325,- 
100 and the average 
evy as 200,000 men. ) 


net yield of a 


The land forces will be organized 


stant readiness, and each bri 

gade will have its own regi 
ment of mountain artillery with nine 
batteries (total 27 mountain batteries 
The Alpini brigades will thus be or 
ganized on the ternary principle in the 
same way as the brigades of ordinary 
divisions, but they will differ from the 
latter in that their component parts 
will be more widely distributed and 
They will be able to 
take the field immediately, and can be 


decentralized. 
supported at short notice by certam 
divisions whose peace strength will be 
above the average. 
World 


the Italian army have nominally com 


Since the 


War, divisions in 
prised two brigades of Infantry, each 
three bat 
all; 


besides 


of two regiments, each of 
battalions in 
field 


other troops, was allotted to each di 


talions, or 12 


one 
regiment of artillery, 
vision: but in actual fact divisions ex 
little than 
not be 


isted in more name and 


could regarded as organized 


formations. Under the provisions of 
the present bill the above composition 
of divisions will be abandoned, and in 
its place the ‘‘divisione ternaria’’ com 
prising only one Infantry brigade of 
three regiments (total nine battalions 

with one regiment of field artillery (12 


batteries) and other troops, will be in 
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troduced. The ‘‘divisione ternaria’’ is 
to be regarded as the keystone of the 
new organization, and is to become a 
self-contained tactical unit. 

The existing total number of divi- 
sions (30) and of army corps (10) will 
remain, but they will be differently 
grouped. The Palermo Army Corps 
(the 10th) allotted to the island of 
Sicily will be abolished as such; a new 
army corps on the continent of Italy 
will be created, and the two islands of 
Sicily and Sardinia will become sep- 
arate ‘‘island military 
In this way it will be possible to effect 
improvements in the conformation of 
army corps areas on the land and sea 
frontiers, and to reduce some of those 
areas whose great extent and awkward 
shape have hitherto caused 
nienee, Divisions will differ in strength, 


ecommands.’’ 


ineconve- 


according to the areas in which they 
are located. 


The period of military service will 
continue to be eighteen months for 


all male citizens, excepting a 
small percentage who may be entirely 
exempted for family reasons by the 
Minister for War. 

In order to ensure that supplies of 
war material and mobilization equip- 
ment are always maintained in suffi- 


very 


cient quantities and in good 
special mobiliza- 
inspectorates will be 
These are entirely 
and_ will 


condition, 
tion 
created. 
new institutions 
number thirty. 

With respect to individual 
arms and services, the follow- 
ing points are brought to 
notice : 

Infantry. The reorganiza- 
tion of the Infantry will en- 
tail a reduction in the num- 
ber of regiments from 104 to 
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« Armies 
90. All regiments will shortly b: 
vided with more modern arms 

Bersaglieri. All _Bersaglieri 
regiments) will be converted int 
clist machine gun units. 

Artillery. The field artillery 
inereased from 27 to 30 regiment 
as to provide one regiment for 
division. 

The heavy field artillery will b 
duced from 14 regiments to 11, s 
to coincide with the number of 
corps. 

The heavy and coast artillery 
erto united), will be 
order to form two distinet branch: 


separated 


The antiaireraft artillery will lb 


organized and more suitably 
tributed. 
Engineers. The engineers wil! 
practically unaltered; on! 
slight inerease will be made in wir 
telegraphy specialists. 
Tanks. Tanks will remain an i: 


pendent body, but they will be s: 


main 


ganized as to allow for future deve! 
ments. 
The 


ministrative services will on the wl 


Administrative Services. 
be reduced and simplified, and effort 
will be made to unify certain servic 
that the 


are common to army, na 





Armored Automobile of Czecho-Slovakian Army 
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dair foree. (Unification has already 
en place in the chemical warfare 
vice, in the intelligence service, and 

. to some extent in the commissa- 

t service. ) 

Permanent Staff. With respect to 

permanent staff (7. e., the officers 

d underofficers known collectively as 

- “quadri’’), it is pointed out that 
he new bill will not cause any great 

ange in numbers, and that their pros- 
ects will be improved. Among other 
measures the latest reforms will regu- 
ite the number of officers in the vari- 

is arms and services in such a man- 
er that (up to the rank of general of 
‘rigade inclusive) the rate of promo- 
each arm or service will be 
With this end in view, the 
number of officers of each rank (up to 
veneral of brigade inclusive) in each 
irm or service will bear the same pro- 
portion to one another as the total 
number of officers in each of the respec- 
tive arms or services; in other words, 
every arm or service will have the 
‘ame pereentage of its full complement 
of officers in each rank. 

Great reliance will continue to be 
placed in ‘‘ecomplement officers,’’ and 
it is intended that all youths with the 
necessary qualifications shall annually 
perform their military 
officers. 


tion in 
equal. 


service as 


Japan 


of the most 
important events 
that has taken 
place in Japan in recent years is the 
institution of military training of 
youths, not only those who are enrolled 
in schools but extended to include those 
who are not so fortunate as to have the 
advantage of higher intellectual edu- 
cation, 


Military Training One 


of Youths 
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The military training recently made 
compulsory for all youths in middle 
schools under the 
jurisdiction of the department of edu 
vation is modeled the 
lines of our own R. O. T. C. 


and universities 


along general 
system. 
The original act provided that train- 
ing in normal schools, all government 
and private middle schools, govern- 
ment and private technical schools, 
high schools, preparatory schools and 
colleges should be obligatory. 

In all, there are 1,164 schools where 
military training is given, and, to date, 
all but thirty of these schools have been 
provided with active army officers as 
The total 
now undergoing 


instructors. number of 
students military 
training may be taken as 475,000. 
The instructor personnel are selected 
from the list the 
grade of first lieutenant to colonel. On 
December 2, 1925, 
tailed on this duty as follows: 


active army from 


officers were de- 


Colonels 20 
Lieut. Colonels 47 
Majors 241 
Captains 682 
Lieutenants 124 


1,114 


Total 


In addition, there are a large num- 


ber of reserve officers employed di 
rectly by the various schools. 

The courses of training, schedules, 
ete., are decided mutual 


arrangement between the war depart- 


upon by 


ment and the department of education. 
Two or three hours per week in the 
ease of middle schools, and at least one 
and a half hours per week in the case 
of higher schools are devoted to train- 
ing. Four to six days every year will 
be spent in field training. 
Investigation having shown that a 
great mass of the young Japanese re- 
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ceive only elementary school education, equipment as well as the inspectio 


it was then decided to extend military the results attained. As ean readi 
training to this class estimated to num- seen, it is, in a way, an adaptatio 
ber one million five hundred thousand many of the features of our C. M 
annually. While this class of training C. system. 

is to be entirely voluntary, whoever Perhaps the army alone realizes 
refuses to enroll does so at the risk fy] significance of the new sv«' 
of remaining in conscriptional training Military training is extended a 
for the full specified term. million young men, the great majo 


a 2 . . 
lhis training not-in-schools is to con- of whom would not have receive 


sist of eight hundred hours during a otherwise. thus inereasing to a ma) 


four-year period, as follows: degree the efficiency of the Japa 
Ethies and citizenship 100 hours @rmy. The national physique wil 
Elementary education 200 hours greatly improved; the army and na 
Business training 100 hours’ will regain its old place in the aff 
Military drill 400 hours tions of the people; there will b: 
The undertaking, being entirely na- general get-together in nation 
tional, will be placed under the diree- thought and ideas. 
tion of the local mayor or village chief. Undoubtedly the new system means 
The schoolmasters, usually military a marked increase in Japan’s milita: 
reservists, will act as instructors. The power accomplished at a minimum 
war department is responsible for the expense both to the nation and to t 
supply of arms and other necessary individual. 


D 


Army Will Continue Motor Transport Shops 


The abolition of the Army’s motor transport shops 
ordered by the War Department several months ago 
because of lack of funds did not come to pass and 
the order was rescinded. The shops at Holabird, 
Normoyle, Jeffersonville and Fort Mason will con- 
tinue to operate, but with enlisted mechanics only. 
The plan of having all repair work done by civilian 
contracts was discarded because it was demonstrated 
that, with the limited funds, more work could be 
done under the new arrangement. Brig. Gen. M. G. 
Zalinski, chief of motor transportation service of the 
Quartermaster Corps, stated recently at Camp Nor- 
moyle, Texas, that transportation funds had been 
slashed to the bone and that the Army must operate 
its transportation during the coming fiscal year on 


a ‘‘shoe string.”’ 
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Washington Branch Has Luncheon 


HE Washington Branch of the As- 
held the last of 
ter series of monthly luncheons at the 


sociation its win- 
Raleigh Hotel in Washington on April 
29. The guest of honor for the ocea- 
sion was Dr. Boyd Carpenter, promi- 
nent authority on conditions in China, 
and his talk was on this subject. Lieut. 
Col. W. C. 
the Branch, presided as toastmaster. A 
the 
Infantry 


Sweeney, vice-president of 


hoat ride down Potomae was on 


the schedule of entertain- 
ments in Washington for May. 
G 


/ 


New Branches Organized 
EVERAL new 
organized in the Infantry during 


Branches have been 


the past two months. There remain 
only a few stations of the Infantry: of 
the Regular Army which have not ac- 
tive branches. Membership in the As- 
100 per cent in 
most of the regiments that have branch 


associations. 


sociation is close to 
In some, however, there 
have been lapses of payments of dues 
which have not been renewed and the 
percentage has dropped from the for- 
mer high figure. 
I 
General Morrison’s Picture 
HE for- 
warded a photograph of Maj. Gen. 
John F. Morrison, Ret., to the General 
Service Schools at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., for presentation to the Schools. 
The formal presentation will be made 
by Lieut. Col. O. 


Executive Couneil has 


P. Robinson, presi- 


of the 


number of the JoURNAL we 


dent local branch, and in the 


next will 
give a full account of the ceremony 
The Commandant of the Schools has 
accepted the gift and it is understood 
that the photograph will be hung in a 
The 


brass plate on the frame contains the 


prominent place in the library. 


inseription, ‘‘John F. Morrison, Infan 
tryman, Major General United States 
Army,’’ with the name of the Associa 
tion as the donor. 
I 
The Song Contest 
HE 


pointed a committee of judges to ex 


Executive Council has ap 
amine the entries in the Infantry Song 
Con 


testants will be notified as soon as de 


Contest which closed on June 1. 


cision of the committee is announced 
I 


A Song for the Infantry 
Written by Sat. Albert D. Dowling, 
Co. A, 7th Engrs., Fort Benning, Ga., 
for the Infantry School News 


They’re goin’ to have ’em a he-man’s 
For th’ good old Infantry. 

A song to sound through th’ Halls of Time, 
An’ give to posterity, 

The sturdy souls, an’ the spirit bold, 

An’ th’ brave an’ honest hearts of gold 
Of th’ Fightin’ Infantry. 


song 


I’m only a buck in th’ doughboy line, 
An’ not any poet man. 

I’d rather wrestle than write a rhyme, 
An’ th’ Lord knows if I can; 
But to write that song an’ write it 
Th’ guy will have to write like ’ell 

Of th’ good old Infantry. 


well, 


I guess if that song is well begun, 
With shrill note of pipin’ fife, 

An’ th’ boomin beat of a big base drum, 
’T will sorta’ have some life. 
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For th’ stirrin’ thrill of th’ war-drums 


beat 
Will loosen th’ dust on th’ leaden feet 
Of th’ hikin’ Infantry. 


An’ then with th’ braggin’, brassy blare 
Of th’ proud, paradin’ band, 

A playin’ some pretty popular air, 
That’ll echo through th’ land, 

We'll have a tune that th’ folks’ll like, 

And ’Il lighten th’ pack on an uphill hike 
Of th’ ploddin’ Infantry. 


But how are they goin’ to put in verse 
Th’ nights of mud an’ mire, 

An’ th’ chillin’ rain that makes men curse, 
The lack of a friendly fire, 

As they wallow their weary way ahead, 

Asleep on their feet an’ about half dead; 
Th’ dogged Infantry. 


Yes, how are they goin’ to tell in rhyme, 
Of the star-shells baleful light, 
Exposin’ th’ thin and broken line, 
Bearin’ th’ brunt of th’ fight; 
Or th’ leaden hail of the shrapnel. burst, 
When y’ hope for th’ best an’ look for th’ 
worst; 
Th’ prayin’ Infantry. 


Sure it’s not a song, it’s an anthem they 
needs, 
To tell us th’ story well, 
Of those fightin’ fools an’ their desp’rit’ 
deeds 
Out there on th’ brink of Hell. 
An anthem that’s filled with th’ earth- 
quake throb 
Of massed artillery doing their job; 
Backin’ the Infantry. 


A throbbing, rumbling, roaring song, 
Jazzed up by th’ rearin’ tanks, 
Clanking and smashing their way along, 
To strengthen th’ hard pressed ranks, 
Of that bruisin’, batterin’, bay’netin’ band 
That battle th’ enemy hand to hand; 
Th’ cold-steel Infantry. 


A rollickin’ song full of frolic an’ fun; 
Of cav’lry splashin’ a ford; 

Chasin’ a foeman that’s on th’ run 
Puttin’ ’em to th’ sword; 

A broken enemy beaten back 

Foiled in a fruitless, vain attack. 
On stonewall Infantry. 


A song with th’ swing of a sweeping car, 
Pulled by a pontonier, 

Ferryin’ troops to a hostile shore 
An’ tryin’ hard to steer 

Safe through th’ Hell of burstin’ shell 

That’s trying th’ fierce advance to quell, 
Of stormin’ Infantry. 


Let ’em fill th’ song with th’ airy grace 
Of th’ swoopin, divin’ plane, 





Wingin’ it’s way through azure sp 
Scoutin’ th’ foe’s terrain; 

Dronin’ an’ droppin’ out of the sk 

Guardin’ from swift and sudden su: 
Smoke blinded Infantry. 


Let ’em break th’ rhythm with rau 
note, 
Like th’ sudden Gas Alarm! 
That brings th’ heart to th’ fear p: 
throat 
Like some ghastly voodoo charn 
The frenzied fear of the dew of de: 
That clingin’, clammy, pois’nous br: 
Chokin’ th’ Infantry. 


Let ’em not forget th’ staccato beat 
Of machine-gun enfilade; 

Stemmin’ th’ rush that would spell de! 
The startlin’, sudden raid, 

That forces th’ front-line slowly back 

Gaspin’ for breath, for a counter attack: 
Hard pressed Infantry. 


But give ’em an anthem or give 
song, 
That sounds pretty on parade. 
Nothin’ you'll say ’ll be too strong 
’Bout those soldiers unafraid. 
Just rhyme an’ rave ’til you’re out of 
breath, 
For you can’t scare a chap, who jok¢ 
with death. 
Tough old Infantry. 


But th’ doughboy song, when th’ war c! 
rolls, 
Is beyond all meter or rhyme; 
Just th’ battle cry of those fightin’ sou! 
Echoin’ down th’ Halls of Time. 
And their comrades in arms will th’ 
chorus swell, 
Like an opera staged in th’ Pits of Hi 
Supportin’ th’ Infantry. 
® 
Criticism 
It’s easy enough to pick out flaws 
In the work that others have done, 
To point out errors that others have made, 
When your own tasks you haven’ 
begun; 
It’s easy enough to fuss and find fault 
When others are doing their best, 
To sneer at the little they have achieved, 
When you have done nothing but rest 


It’s easy enough to cavil and carp, 
To criticise, scoff and deride, 
For few of us ever have done perfect 
work, 
No matter how hard we have tried; 
It is easy enough not to speak of the best 
And to dwell all the time on the worst 
And perhaps it is proper, sometimes, t 
find fault, 
But be sure that you’ve done somethin: 
first. —Exchange. 
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Bedding for the Home, for Touring, and for Camp 





It is made of Kapok filler, a vege- 
e fibre which does not absorb moisture. 

It has a detachable pillow—attached 
th tape and made to roll up with the 
ttress. 

It has tapes attached at the back by 
uns of which it may be made into a 
eping bag in conjunction with blankets. 

See Fig. 1.) 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE FEATURES OF DOUGHBOY MATTRESS 


4. It rolls into a compact roll—only 14 
inches in diameter. (See Fig. 2.) 

5. It is light-weight—only 10% pounds. 

6. It may be used in the home as a sin- 
gle bed. It is ideal for the tourist camp 
—light and compact. It furnishes a de- 
lightfully comfortable bed in camp, as an 
ordinary bed, or made up into a sleeping 
bag. 


PRICE, $12.00, POSTPAID 








MADE UP INTO A SLEEPING BAG | 
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SO-HANDY 


PERSONAL FILE 


A Place for Everything and Everything in Its Place 


Every officer has offi- 
cial and personal papers 
which should and must 
be properly cared for. 

As a rule these impor- 
tant papers are thrown 
into a drawer, piled on a 
desk or table, or stuffed 
into out-of-way places 
where they can never be 
found and are finally lost. 

The Personal File 
solves the question of 


No more lost 
orderly room. 


Small—6” x 10” x 12”. 
Light—Weight, 6 pounds. 
Safe—Efficient Lock. 
Compact—1,400 letters. 
Convenient—Vertical file. 


the care of your papers. 
They are always at hand 
when you want them. 


The Personal File is 
just the thing for the 
company orderly room. 
One for property papers 
and one for personal 
papers just fill the bill. 
Makes your _ records 
available when you want 
them. 


apers, no more searching and turning everything topsy-turvy in the 
ith the Personal File there’s only one place where a paper can be. 


: 4 + filing device with Alphabetical Index. Made of rolled cold steel and enan 
e 


olive green. 


A handsome and practical article that will serve all the purposes 


for which it is intended. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ready for immediate delivery. 
Sells elsewhere for $9.75 Each. Our Special Price $8.75 


United States Infantry Association 


Infantry Building 


Washington, D. ©. 












































There is only one best binder 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder 


For which all War [e* 
Department regula- 
tions are punched. 


Price 
$2.10 





— <= tty 


2 —————5 
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There is only one best place to purchase 


The Manufacturer of the best binder 
seeking the best distributing agency, 
has appointed your Association 


The United States Infantry Association 
Sole Agents for the Army 
This binder is simple, efficient, and built for hard service. 


Liberal discount for quantity purchases. 


United States Infantry Association 
1115 17th Street Washington, D. C. 
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Military Sketching 
Map Reading 


4th Edition 





By Major Loren C. Grieves, Infantry 


Includes use of coordinates and developments in 
aerial photography and map reproduction. 


Price $1.50 

















SUBJECTS: 


Reserve bora 
Officers’ Pe 


Field Service Regulations 


Ex aminer Military Hygiene 











Do not put off getting your copy of Reserve Officers’ Examiner 
until the last minute—when you are face to face with your examina- 
tion. Get your copy now. Devote a little time to the study of its con- 
tents. Then when the opportunity comes for promotion—as it surely 
will—you will be prepared for it. 








Price, $2.00, Postpaid 


U. S. Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 






































The Cap Tops Your Uniform 


Let it be in the Pershing Shape 


A custom tailored article of high quality 
material, workmanship and style 


Serge or Whipcord 
Specify size and material Price, $7.00 postpaid 
U. S. Infantry Association 








1115 17th Street 


Washington, D. C. 




















Second Edition 


Mass Physical 
Training 


Chapters on the tactics of baseball, foot- 
ball, and basketball that are the best 
that have ever been produced. 


300 pages, fully illustrated from spe- 
cially taken photographs 


Bound in blue cloth, with gilt title 
Price, $3.00 


United States Infantry Association 


Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 








Sacrifice Prices 





This Whole Group 


Army Correspondence 
Mess Management 
Customs of the Service 
Field Fortifications 
Personal Data 

Field Orders 

Morning Reports 
Security and Information 


A series of useful pamphlets, 
punched for the Kalamazoo 
Binder. Former price, $2.03. 


Sacrifice Price 


$1.00 


U. S. Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 























PRINCIPLES OF COMMAND 


By MAJOR RALPH ERNEST JONES, U. S. A. 
Foreword by MAJOR GENERAL FOX CONNER, U. S. Army 





A work of applied Psychology, concisely written with suf- 
ficient detail to be clear and understandable. 


Endorsed by many leading officers of the Army. 





The Book is clearly written; its arrangement is excellent; 
the subjects are wisely chosen and the generous scope of the 
little work is splendid. 


DAVID C. SHANKS, 
Major General, U. S. A., Ret. 


Price $1.00 Postpaid 


UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
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os 
Terrain A Series of Infantry tac 
tical problems with a de 
e tailed solution for each. 
Exercises Written in terse conversa 
By Col. W. H. Waldron tional style. 
Infantry, U. S. Army 








* 
Price, $2.50, Postpaid 


One of these days a Tactical Inspector wil! 
come along and turn you out for a Terrain 
Exercise. 











Will you be able to get away with it? 


Order Your Copy Now. Be prepared. 


U. S. Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 









































| Thirty-Minute 
Talks 


Stewart-Waldron 


Explaining is half the 
work of instructing. 
Talk saves work— 
when it is the right 
kind of talk. For the 
instructor, explaining 
—talking, is the hard- 
est part because it 
means constant brush- 
ing up, reading, study, 
thought and planning 
—all of which takes 
time, and time counts 
heavily in the game of 
intensive training. 








U. S. Infantry Association 


Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. 











Do you know how to read a 
military map? 

Do you realize how essential 
it is for an officer to know all 
about this subject? 

Do you know that you can 
qualify with a course of home 
study ? 

Get a copy of 





























Map 


;>— Reading —+ 


Price, 60 Cents 
The text contains everything 
you need to know on the subject. 


The maps and equipment that 
come with the book provide 
everything you require for a 
complete course in Map Reading. 


U.S. Infantry Association 


Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 























An Advance Guard 
Posting an Outpost 
Outpost Support 
Reconnoitering Patrol 








Patrol Operations 
Platoon in Attack 
Platoon in Defense 
Machine Guns 
Attack of M. G. Nest 




















These are subjects included in 


Minor Tactics 


Each subject is illustrated 
by a map problem with a 
complete solution. 


Order Your Copy Now 








Price, $1.25 


U.S. Infantry Association 


Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








Courts-Martial 
——Procedure—— 


Based on 


Manual for Courts-Martial, 1921 


Price $1.50 


The mission of this 
The book book 


is to supplement 
that the manual for courts- 
every martial by placing in 
officer the hands of a - 

" a convenient form am 
needs logical sequence the 
steps to be taken in the 
preparation and inves- 
tigation of charges 
and the trial of cases. 


for his 
military 
library 








U.S. Infantry Association 


Union Trust Bidg., Washington, D. C. 









































A Few Good Books 


Briefly Described and Specially Arranged for Convenience 
in Ordering 
American Campaigns—Steele $10.00 


The only single work that contains a comprehensive narrative of al! our 
campaigns and battles to include the Spanish-American War. 


Army Correspondence 
Based on A. R, 340-15. Everything you need. 

Army Physical Training—Waldron $1.50 
Complete instructions for conduct of Physical Drill. 

Basic Military Training $1.75 
A copy of the Training Regulations prescribed by the War Department 
for first and second years’ basic courses R. O. T. C. 

Battle of Booby’s Bluffs—List 5 
Operations of an Infantry Battalion in modern warfare. 


Cadence System of Close Order Drill—Lentz 75 
Revised edition of the book that teaches cadence in commands and in 
execution. 

Courts-Martial Procedure $1.50 
Supplements the Manual for Courts-Martial and gives in sequence all 


50 


steps in preparation for trial. 


Defense of Duffer’s Drift—Swinton 50 
A military classic of the Boer War. 
The Drillmaster $1.50 


An analysis of the infantry drill regulations. Includes excellent dril! 


hints and drill talks of great value to drillmasters. New and revised 
edition. 


Elements of Military Hygiene—Ashburn $2.50 
The recognized American text-book on the subject. 


Field Service Regulations Cloth, $1.25; Paper, .80 
Exact duplicate of War Department Edition. Paper bound copies 
punched for binding in the Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder. 

Infantry Drill 15 
Compilation of the new Infantry Training Regulations covering Infantry 
Drill. Annotated—Illustrated. Revised to July, 1925. 


Infantry Drill Regulations, 1919, Part II 65 
U. 8. Infantry Association Edition, Annotated and Illustrated. 

Map Reading 60 
Explanatory text complete in every detail. All the equipment required 
for a complete course, maps, scales, cross section paper, ete. 

Marne Miracle—Naylor $1.50 
Study of the Marne Campaign of 1914 made from source records. 





















































A Few Good Books (Continued) 


Mass Physical Training—Raycroft $3.00 
The basis for the training and instruction of the military service in 
Physical Training. Chapters on the tactics of baseball, football, and 
basketball. New edition, reduced price. 

Military Signaling .60 
A complete pocket manual of military signaling. 

Military Sketching and Map Reading—Grieves $1.50 
A complete text-book that contains all that you need to know about the 
subjects. Recognized throughout the service as the standard for N. C. O. 
unit schools, R. O. T. C. units, reserve officers and National Guard. 

Platoon Training—Waldron $2.50 
A complete Infantry training manual. Covers all the subjects that a 
platoon commander must know about. Profusely illustrated. 

Principles of Command—Jones $1.00 
A practical study specially adapted to the use of young officers. 

Reserve Officers’ Examiner $2.00 
A complete set of questions and answers covering the five subjects 
included in the Basic Examination for promotion of Reserve Officers. 

Tactics and Technique of River Crossings—Krueger $3.00 
The only text-book that has been published covering this subject. 

Terrain Exercises—Waldron $2.50 
Sets forth in detail the up-to-date method of training in Infantry minor 
tactics. Model problems prepared that may be fitted to any terrain. 
Brings out the principles of minor tactics. 

Training Regulations $2.25 
An exact reproduction of the Infantry Training Regulations in one cloth 
bound volume. 

Thirty-Minute Talks—Stewart-Waldron $2.50 
A collection of twenty every-day talks on military subjects in language 
that the man new to the service can understand. 





ORDER BLANE 


-) American Campaigns 0) Elements of Military Hygiene 0 Military Sketching and Map 
CO) Army Correspondence (CD Field Service Regulations ing 

0) Army Physical Training (0 Infantry Drill 
© Basie Military Training 0 Infantry a Regulations (0 Reserve Officers’ Examiner 
[) Battle of Booby’s Bluffs Part Il 0) Tactics and Technique of 
0 Cadence System © Map Reading River Crossings 

1) Courts-Martial Procedure (0 Marne Miracle 0 Terrain Exercises 

0) Defense of Duffer’s Drift © Mass Physical Training 00 Training Regulations 

[) Drilimaster © Military Signaling 0 Thirty-Minute Talks 


0 Platoon Training 
0 Principles of Command 





The U.S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, 
Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. 


Inclosed please find for uw Dollars. 
Please forward to the address below the books checked | on this blank. 


Address 











WRITE ADDRESS 
PLAINLY 



































- for Rapid, 


Duplication 
api es 


16 New Features 


make the new Model No. 5 

Underwood Revolving Du- 

plicator a superior machine 
for school work. 





It Saves Printing Bills! 


Whether it is the company’s illustrated weekly, announce- 
ments, programs, or post card invitations; or more official 
work, such as company orders and bulletins, the new model 
No. 5 Underwood Revolving Duplicator reproduces hundreds 
or thousands of copies rapidly, neatly, inexpensively / 
1500 COPIES AN HOUR 

Whatever is to be reproduced has only to be typewritten, hand- 
written, or drawn on a stencil sheet which is fastened around the 
inked cylinder. The machine is then ready to turn out 1500 clean, 
clear copies an hour, at a cost of but a few cents a thousand. 


Compact, efficient, and portable, the machine can be operated 
anywhere by anyone. 


Duplicator Department 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Underwood Building, New York City 
Branches in all principal cities 





UNDERWOOD 
Revolving Duplicator 














G Please send me folder describing the 16 new features of the 
oupon new Model No. 5 Underwood Revolving Duplicator. 












































Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantry JOURNAL 























No other 
portable typewriter 
has all these 


modern features 


HE KEYBOARD has four 
cows of keys—the same as 
e typewriters. You don't have 
shift for figures. 
Instead of a six-yard ribbon, 
Corona’s automatically reversing 
two-color ribbon is twelve yards 


1g. 
The large self-spacing carriage 
turn lever is right up where you 
want it for quick action. It is the 
nly portable with a real variable 
1e-spacer. There is also a con- 
venient stenciling device. 
Corona has a shift key on each 
side. Back-spacer and margin re- 
ase are conveniently located on 
the keyboard. 

You can see what you are writ- 
ng without moving your head an 
nch. The visibility is perfect 

and at right angles to vision. 

The type bar action operates 
on exactly the same principle as 
that employed on all the best full- 
size machines—the type comes 
ip to strike the paper. 

The full-width carriage takes 
a No. 10 envelope—just like any 
office machine. 

Over 700,000 Coronas, more 
than all other makes of portables 

ymmbined, prove Corona’s dura- 
bility. 


MODELS and PRICES 


The price of this standard key- 
board Corona is $60 with case. 
Other models at $50. Special 
keyboards available for all for- 
eign languages and techni- 
cal writing. Dealers will 
accept used typewriters as 
part payment. 


























Corona ~the only 
portable with all these big 


machine features~ 


AVE you ever used a regular office typewriter? If you 
have, the column on the left will tell you why you 
should choose Corona as your own “private” typewriter. 
No other portable has so many big-machine features. 
You'll be at home on it in five minutes. 


If you have never used a typewriter, you will find a 
dozen good reasons for making Corona your first and last 
choice. While you are getting a personal typewriter you 
may as well have the one that is most like a big office 
machine—except for weight and bulk. Take Corona with 
you, typewrite anywhere—it will travel easily in its own 
handy case. 

There’s a Corona dealer near you who will be glad to 
bring Corona to you for examination. Look for Corona 
in your phone book, or mail the coupon. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


r------ 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO.., Inc. 
127 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. 
Please send me latest information about 


Y 
Corona—without obligation on my part. 


Standard Portable ‘=~: 


Lee mew eww wwe e eee e 


Please say you saw the advertisement in the INranray JOURNAL 
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Union Trust Company’s Safety 
as well as the liberal interest which this strong institution 
pays, is at the disposal of Army Officers, no matter where 
they may be stationed. 

The Union Trust Company “Banking by Mail” plan is sim- 
ple, convenient and safe—it places our complete service at the 
very doors of everybody everywhere. Detailed information 
gladly furnished on request. 

Two per cent interest paid on checking accounts 
—3 per cent on savings. Small deposits welcomed 
UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Capital and Surplus WASHINGTON, D. C. Edw. J. Stellwagen 
$2,500,000.00 President 























Nitro Powder Solvent’ 


N29 


For the thorough cleaning of all firearms 
USED BY UNCLE SAM 
Send 10c¢ for Sample 


FRANK A, HOPPE, INC. 
2332 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa 


UNIFORMS Hayworth Printing 


—— Company —— 


627-629 G Street N. W., Washington, D.C. 




















For 


U. S. ARMY 
and th Eiictency 
NATIONAL GUARD Handled with Eff - 


Officers and Enlisted Men 
UNIFORMS 
Independent Military Organizations 
UNIFORMS The 
Military Training Cam *,.? 
UNIFORMS Dardanelles Expedition 
Boys’ Military and Society Clubs By 
UNIFORMS Capt. W. D. Puleston, U.S. Navy 


Official National Outfitter 
Bey Scouts of Amesten An accurate account of an 


Amphibious Adventure 
SIGMUND EISNER CO. Sixty-eight illustrations by 


Red Bank, N. J. Lt. Col. G. L. McEntee, G.S., U.S. Army 
os sue et OP oe Price $2.00 to Officers and 


Government Departments 


U.S. Naval Institute Annapolis, Md. 


Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrawray Jorenat. 


Publications, Books and 
Commercial Printing 





We Print the Infantry Journal 
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SOCIAL 
ATIONERY 


Writing paper can be even more faultlessly correct in quality 


and style. 
in color and design. 


It can lend itself to the expression of individual taste 


Eaton’s Social Stationery is designed to do this by the artists who 
devise the varied styles which are offered in this group of writing 


papers. 
quality, their correctness 


best expresses your own individual taste. 


You may choose among them confidently, sure of their 
concerned only to find the paper that 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. + NewYork + Pittsfield, Mass. 

















SERVICE to the SERVICES 


1. Have you $25,000.00 to gamble? 

2. Have you an automobile? 

3. Have you protection against per- 
sonal liability? 

If you have No. 1 and No. 2, you may 
not need No. 3. 

If you have Nos. 2 and 3, you won't 
need No. 1. 

If you have No. 2 with neither No. 1 
or No, 3, you are gambling now, and 
might spend an hour with your budget 
of income and expense very profitably, 
figuring out how you could pay a court 
judgment for $25,000.00 for permanent 
njury to some pedestrian incurred while 
/perating your automobile. 

If you haven’t the $25,000.00, you 
might have a chance to pay it out of your 
monthly pay, and the installments would 
stretch over the next 12 or 14 years. 

We can protect you against this risk 
it a surprisingly small cost. 

What kind of car have you? 
UNITED SERVICES AUTOMOBILE 
ASSOCIATION 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas 








Brush Your 
Teeth With 


A guaranteed den- 
tal cream, contain- 
ing iodine, that 
cleans the teeth 
thoroughly, and is 
absolutely smooth 
and free from grit. 
Checks pyorrhea, 
and improves con- 
dition of the 
mouth. Pleasant 
tasting. Get the 
Z1.0-DINE habit. 
Ask for it at your 
Post Exchange. 
The lodine Products Co. 
Laurel, Miss. 


Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantay JouRnNAL 



































First Aid to Fire Arms 


In dressing a wound an antiseptic, de- 
signed to prevent infection, is used. In 
cleaning small arms, a solvent which will 
prevent the deadly after-corrosion should 
be used. 

There is only one harmless solvent which 
will prevent after-corrosion—Chloroil 
Solvent. Because it is scientifically de- 
signed to dissolve the cause of after- 
corrosion (potassium chloride (salt) resi- 
due of the primer) only one application 
is necessary for a thorough cleaning and 
there is no sweating out. 

Chloroil comes packaged in the attrac- 
tive Stazon Kit with Stazon Gun Oil, 
Stazon Gun Grease and Stazon-Rustoff. 
A compact, convenient and complete Kit 
for all shooters. 

If not obtainable at the Post Exchange, 
send $1.00 for the Kit or $.35 for Chlor- 
oil, direct to 


Gun Cleaning Headquarters 


CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORP. 


616 S. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















NEWS FOR GOLFERS! 
THE LONGEST | 
DRIVING 
BALL 


Quality is higher 














than ever before. 
Performance sur- 
passes everything 
you have learned to 
demand in a golf 
ball. Prices remain 
the same. Click 
Colonel, $1 ea., $12 
dozen; St. Mungo 
Colonel, 75c ea., $9 
doz. Each one in 
dimpled and 
meshed MARK- 
INGS. 





ASK FOR 


COLONEL 
GOLF BALLS 


ST. MUNGO MFG. CO. or AMERICA 


121-123 Sylvan Ave. - - Newark, N. J. 


























* CUT BALLS REPLACED - 
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Wesley Heights 


National 
Cathedra) 


is a section of detached homes, 
there are no row houses or 
Sherida y apartments. There is no vacant 
ground for sale. We ourselves 
think well enough of the com- 
Kin munity to live there. We are the 
Kase only builders, thus controlling 
: YY and keeping up the standard. 
ti}, "BLDG = 
Iii Many Army officers already 


4 circle of 4 miles radius from the Muni- own homes here. 
tions Building embraces all of the subdi- i : : 
vision of We will enjoy showing you 
WESLEY HEIGHTS around. 
In what other large city of the country can 
ou live in the suburbs and be within 15 
nutes’ drive of your office? 


W. C. & A. N. MILLER 


ae BUILDERS—REALTORS 
1119 17th St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. Main 1790 


























Many a Man Gets Caught 


in a Transformer Coil— 


—gets caught hands down. Orders 

are piling up—bloohey—down goes 

his plant. All because one coil, some- 
ot Uae nnatation where inside a transformer, was not 
Gonnrtet Teaeetatenee as sturdy as its fellows. 

Westinghouse protects you against trans 
former catastrophe by winding every coil 
separately— inspecting it separately—test- 
ing it separately—and then assembling 
each group as a unit. Westinghouse has 
carried this method of coil-assembly farther 
than any other manufacturer. Defects are 
overcome and eliminated. More uniform 
and reliable windings result 

The coils are the heart of a transformer 
Give a thought to them when you buy 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO 
Offices in All Principal Cities Representanves Everywhere 
Localized Service—Men, Parts, Shops 


Westinghouse 


RANSFORMERS [BACH COIL WOUND SEPARATELY,’ 
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A pair of legs in a 
pair of Fox’s—Foxy! 


OLICE up your legs witha pair heavy surfaces to numb, scrap 

of Fox’s Non-Fray Spiral Put- _and irritate the legs. 
tees. Roll into ’em when you go Fox’s Puttees are made in tw 
on leave or furlough. Trim,'smart, weights, fast colors, and because « 
good looking—they “ain’t nothing a special process they will not wu 
else but.” And for downright com- ravel or curl at the edges. Th 
fort and iron wear—there’s noth- are always smooth and orderly. 
ing to compare with Fox’s. Buy them at your nearest milita: 

They lie flat against the leg in store (POST EXCHANGE)—=»: 
smooth, even spirals. No stiff, send money to 


THE MANLEY-JOHNSON CORPORATION 


Sole Agents 
Dept. B-9 260 West Broadway New York City 


Regulation Heavy Weight... $5.00 
Extra Fine Light Weight... . 6.00 
Extra Fine Light Weight Tan 


CAUTION—See that the name “‘Fox’’ is on the metal discs 
(IL) (right and left) attached to every genuine pair of Fox's ® 
New Non-Fray Spiral Puttees. 


“FL 1. P.” Fox's “Non-Fray 
Improved Puttees Spiral’’ Puttees 


eae 
fi. 


weights and chades. 


Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inranray JournaL 





ESTABLISHED 1818 


SCLOTHINGS 
tremens Furnishing 
BADISON AVENUE con, vent SUCNtE Sane 
Telephone Murray Hill 8800 
Uniforms for Officers of the Army and Navy 
Agents in the United States for the 
“WOODROW” CAP 
and 
Messrs. Peal & Co.’s ‘‘Sam Browne’’ Belt 
Send for Descriptive Circuler 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
C BUILOING PLATA BUILOING aUORAIN BUNLOING 
+ con Gonevoe Covet Meee 220 Sristwes Avene 


THE RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Resources over $37,000,000 
BANKING DEPARTMENT: Accounts of individuals, firms and corpora- 


tions invited 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT: 3% interest paid on accounts and time cer- 


tificates. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: Issues Letter of Credit, Traveler's Checks, 


Foreign Drafts. Buys and sells exchange. 
. Furnishes information concerning local or 
CREDIT DEPARTMENT: out-of-town firms, corporations, and individ- 
uals, compiles statistics. 
TRUST DEPARTMENT: Exercises fiduciary powers as authorized by 
Federal Reserve Act. 
INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT: Complete tax service 
In addition to the service available to our 
clients through the Departments above = 
- tioned, we are equipped with Fire- an 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS: Burglar-proof SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, 
with individual boxes of convenient sizes at 
moderate rentals. STORAGE FACILITIES 
are also provided for Silverware and other 
valuables. 


E have more accounts with Army and Navy 
Officers than any other bank in the United 
States. 


Please say you saw the advertisement in the InFrantry JOURNAL 











Social Engraving 


C*°NGRAVING of visiting cards is 
one of the things upon which we 


have specialized. » 


q While some two or three styles of 
lettering are in common use, our 


engravers can cut any style desired 


q We engrave wedding invitations 
L 


and announcements, invitations, and 





every other kind of social stationery. 


2 Our die sinkers are expert in en- 

. graving crests, coats of arms, mono- 

grams and addresses, while our prices 
are most reasonable. % 

q Our system of filing plates insures 

prompt service at all times. A post- 


card only is needed. om 


Samples and 
suggestions 
on request 


United States Infantry Association 


} 
i 


Infantry Building Washington, LD. 


i= 
. 























